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New York, May 31, 1884. — 








This paper exists because there are im- 
portant things concerning education that 
MUST BE SAID. 

It is published THIS WEEK because there 
are things that must be said Now. 


THE next annual meeting of the New York 
State Teachers Association will be held at 
Elmira, July yth and 10th. Let every teacher 
in the Empire State bear this in mind ; let 
him come and bring his wife. There ought 
to be one thousand in attendance, for a good 
bill of fare is in preparation. 








‘‘Most persons reject the privilege, but 
it is really possible for one to grow." Thus 
spoke Margaret Fuller, herself from the ranks 
of the teaching profession; and it is the 
feeling of all persons who would act upon 
others and cause them to germinate, enlarge 
and attain maturity. A teacher and not a 
growing teacher! The thing is not possible. 





THe American Institute of Instruction, 
holds its annual meeting at Cottage City, 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., beginning Mon- 
day evening, July 7th, and closing July i0th. 
It will be a great meeting. See particulars 
elsewhere. (49°F rom New York to Martha's 
Vineyard and return, $5.00._.4°3 At the 
close of the Institute, the Martha’s Vine- 
yard Summer Institute begins and lasts for 
six weeks ; the Pedagogical department un- 
der Prof. Straight. Low hotel rates. 





THFRE are many in the schoolroom who 
are very well content to let things goas they 
‘One such said the other day ; “I guess 

the Kind of schools that educated Daniel 





ers. over "the destinies of the helpless chil- 


Webster and Henry Clay are good enough 
for me.” We don’t believe that the schools 
educated these men ; they did very little for 
them ; nature was strong in them and edu- 
cated in spite of defective schooling ; the 
tendency of nature is to educate. We claim 
that man should aid not obstruct these tend- 
encies. 





No BETTER nor more practical subject 
could be devised, for discussion at the State 
and National Educational Association this 
summer than the proper naming of the 
grades or classes in our city public schools. 
At the West the St. Louis plan prevails ex- 
tensively ; the young child enters the first 
grade and passes through this into. the 
second and so on in the primary school, 
there are four grades in this school and 
four in the advanced primary (grammar) 
school. At the East all sorts of ways of 
designation are in use. It would aid if there 
was uniformity. 





THE summer is just about to come upon 
the teacher and what will he do then? We 
do not propose he shall take a trunk full of 
books to the country and spend the time he 
should devote to recreation to accumulating 
solid blocks of knowledge. Let one who is 
tired and needs rest, take rest, but there are 
thousands that will want to put themselves 
on a higher and better plane of living and 
teaching, during the school year that will 
open next September ; what shall such per- 
sons do? It is a most important question 
and is worthy of careful thought. 





THE notices of institutes come fluttering 
in by every mail. There are to be more this 
year than ever before, evidently ; and we 
believe they will be better than ever before. 
But there will be many poor ones. The in- 
stitute that proposes to drill up the students 
so they will pass an examination—is no in- 
stitute at all. Theinstitute is a short-term 
school of education. To get teachers to- 
gether and driil them up on rules of gram- 
mar, geographical information, etc., is all 
well enough, but don’t call such things in- 
stitutes, call them ‘teachers drills.” Let 
the institute be an educational school and 
make it a good one. 


A GREAT injustice is done in schools where 
the primary departments are crowded, while 
the higher departments are small. In many 
towns over a hundred little children are put 
in one room and placed under the charge of 
oneteacher. The people are blind to this 
unjust: practice ; they do not see the fearful 
loss of time and opportunity ; the school- 
officers are ignorant as they ; the teachers 
must accept the situation or go without work. 
Is there no remedy for this? Is there no one 
to protect the children ? Is there no one that 
will show the waste there is in this. Letthe 
teachers do it at all eventa. 


THERE ae a growing sentiment 
capable and in ienced 
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dren. County officials are responsible; it 
is possible for them to raise the standard of 
qualifications for teachers without damaging 
their chance for holding office. They can 
establish training schools in which teachers 
can gain experience without experimenting 
upon precious minds. Teachers are more 
willing than before to improve as is shown 
by the numbers who are flocking to summer 
schools to study education during their vaca- 
tion: instead of taking the rest they need, 
and by the constantly increasing demand for 
educational periodicals and professional liter- 
ature. 





THERE are teachers who enter the school- 
room with newness in them each day ; they 
put the truths to be learned in a new aspect 
to the pupil. The reason of this is that 
these persons have consecrated themselves 
to the good of the child and not of the 
textbook. That teacher who says day by 
day to her children, in her thought and 
secret heart, ‘‘ Let the children come to me. 
I will preserve their child-like natures. I will 
nourish the germs of the sweet and the beauti- 
ful in them. I will make their lives happy. I 
will teach them to seek for knowledge as 
for hidden treasures. I will encourage their 
instinctive desires to create, to build. I will 
put before them for imitation kind ways of 
speaking and acting. I will sing cheerful 
songs with them, and I will teach them the 
words of our great poets. I will show them 
the wonderful things in nature, and I will 
maxe the schoolroom a place of delight”— 
will find her children looking at her, watch- 
ing her every step, desiring to hear her voice 
and her messages to them, will seem fresher 
and newer than the messages of one who is 
thinking ‘‘ how shall I make those children 
sit still.” 





THE New Educationists are not partisans, 
they are for the TRUTH, said Col. Parker to 
his students upon the New Education. ‘J 
want the truth, I am seeking for that.” 
These were grand words and the thought 
arose: Do those students of his comprehend 
their teacher ? 

In the same view exactly Dr. Deems spoke 
concerning Christianity. “If these things 
are not so I want to know it; I believe them 
because they are true. If they are not 
true let the result be what it may, I want to 
know it.” 

This is the only position that can be taken 
by a thoughtful man. Is the New Education 
based on the eternal principles of truth? If 
it is only another ism, if it is some quick or 
neat method to force ‘“‘the young idea how 
to shoot” then away with it; it will come 
up like Jonah’s gourd and soon wither away. 
Hence, the thing to be sought of Parker is 
not Parkerism, but Parker's grasp of educa- 
tional truths. Does he seize upon these? 
Now we have asked the question we will 
answer, though this was not introduced 
when this note was begun ; we think he com- 





igeehend and teaches educational truth better 


than any man we know—at present. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


The leaven of the New Education is at work in 
Chicago and its vicinity. The arrival of Col. 
Parker at Normal Park set many to thinking and 
talking — especially the talking; and they are 
talking yet. They do not criticise his felt hat as 
they did in Boston, but many of his statements are 
severely criticised. He took pains to say that ex- 
aminations were acominations, very soon after his 
arrival, and this has been charged upon him as one 
of the seven deadly sins. Col. Parker seems well- 
fitted to cause a disturbance in the so called educa- 
tional circles. . 

At the last meeting of the Cook Co. Educational 
Association he gave his views upon the teaching of 
Arithmetic, and was quite bitterly assailed by Mr. 
Charles Parker, his cousin, Principal of the Oak- 
land (Chicago) schools. It seems that all tho Par- 
kers have not taken the infection of the New Edu- 
cation. Mr, Bright, Principal of the Douglas (Chi- 
cago) School, came to the rescue of Col. Parker, 
and left a strong impression on the assemblage. 
Mr. B, will be hoard of a good deal hereafter, we 
suspect. 

Col. Parker has made a good beginning; it is not 
plain sailing for him, by any means, The people 
of Normal Park are divided in opinion, I find; the 
more intelligent seemed to be ready to let Col. Par 
ker conduct the schools in his own way; others de- 
clare “ the children don’t study their books enough: 
they ought to get more lessons.” But progress is 
being made; the younger class of teachers, especi- 
ally, are adopting the New Education methods as 
fast as they can find them out. During the com- 
ing summer all who understand the ‘ Quincy 
Methods” will be sought for to teach them. Last 
simmer a school board asked for two ‘‘ Quincy 
teachers,” willing to pay $1,(00 apiece for them. 
They have had them a year, and think it was a 
good investment. Another, who spent but a short 
time at Quincy, has $1,000, and is to carry on an 
institute. The fact is, Quincy has been *‘ cleaned 
out” of teachers over and over again, and its 
school board are disgusted with the eagerness of 
other towns to get away their teachers. What 
does this indicate? There are wiscacres who say 
there is nothing new in Quincy, and yet ‘ Quincy 
teachers” bear a premium. If there is nothing 
new in the *‘ Quincy Methods” why did not these 
wiseacres start up a similar interest? A.M. K. 








For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


LETTERS FROM NORMAL PARK.—XXVII. 





THE POWER TO DO WORK. 

When a pupil has gained the ‘‘ power to do work,” 
as Col. F'arker understands that term, the pupil is 
ready to accept a diploma. ‘The getting of the 
thought ” is the corner-stone upon which the super- 
structure, ‘‘ power to do work, is built.” The ele- 
ments entering into the material of both furnish the 
strength which in the completed building shows as 
the grand whole,‘‘ Character.” In a former letter 
I attempted to show what is understood by the 
‘getting of the thought.” In this letter I shall at- 
tempt to explain what is meant by the expressions, 
**power to do work.” Ifa boy wishes to become a 
carpenter, a machinist, a tradesman, he enters a 
carpenter's shop, a machine shop, or a store, and 
through the term of an apprenticeship learns to do 
the things necessary to be done in order to fit him 
for his chosen vocation. 

According to the definition of education, viewed 
from the standpoint of the New Education, the de- 
velopment of character, he does not come forth 
educated. Neither is he educated judged from the 
point of view of the Old Education, namely, the ac- 
quisition of a certain amount of book-knowledge. 
It is asserted by some that this power to do work 
must be termed education; but it must be noted 
here that it is power to do one kind of work, not 
all kinds, (It is not meant that the possession of 
sufficient skill is obtained to do everything; skill is 
gained only after long and patient practice.) Just 
what is meant is this: the cultivating of the will to 
such an extent that when a person has a duty to 





perform, physical or mental, he has the power to 
get himself resolutely in the direction of that duty 
and to perform it to the best of his ability. Of 
course, it will be apparent that to possess this pow- 
er, the person to be educated must havean average 
mind. To be trained as a teacher he must have 
certain characteristics of body and mind as shall 
make him a suitable subject for training. As the 
concrete is always better that the abstract for ex- 
plaining things, a few illustrations will be given, 
evolved form the *‘Course of Technical Training 
for Teachers,” used in the school. This course is 
as follows: 

1. Bearing :—Carriage. 

2, Voice:—Singing, talking, reading, articula- 
tion, slow pronunciation. 

8. Gymnastics. 

4. Writing:—Forms of letters, shoulder move 
ment, blackboard work. 

5. Drawing from models, sketching on black- 
board. 

6. Geography :—Drawings and models of contin- 
ents, natural divisions, political divisions. 

7. Industrial Work :—Making of models and ap- 
paratus for use in teaching. 

This is the course of technical work only, as map- 
ped out for the senior class this year. It will be 
observed that bearing is placed first in the list, and 
is here considersd of the highest importance. Thus, 
the teacher who goes before his class, in poor 
health, cannot have a correct bearing or carriage; 
nor if he possess slovenly habits of dress or appear- 
ance; nor if he have uncouth mannerisms; nor if 
his position in standing or sitting be such as to dis- 
agree with the laws of health; nor if he use incor- 
rect language. Now, the gaining of this bearing 
and carriage cannot fail to give the possessor pow- 
er—power to work, physically and mentally. In 
attaining this power the will must, of course, be 
called into exercise, and continually called into ex 
ercise, until it becomes a habit with the person to 
exercise his will in this direction. The result is an 
improved bearing, if not a perfect one. The beur- 
ing then assists in reacting upon the will, and the 
will upon the bearing. 

The power to accomplish this one thing will, of 
course, be so much power gained to accomplish 
other things. The great element in the successful 
attainment of this erd, as indeed of all the ends 
which the senior class are advised to attain, is that 
of voluntary effort, or self-control,—perhaps the 
term self-prcpulsion might be used. Thus it is not 
said to the class: ‘‘ You must carry yourself so- 
and-so; you must practice singing, talking, read- 
ing, articulating, so often; and you must pass an 
examination in the same at such-and-such times, 
or fail to graduate; you must go through with the 
gymnastics so many times a day; you must prac- 
tice on forms of letters every day, both on the 
board and paper, making so many letters, and all 
with the shoulder movement; you must present 50 
many drawings of models, which must reach a cer- 
tain per cent. of our standard, or fail to pass in 
that branch; you must do so-and-so in Geography 
and Industrial Work, or fail to graduate.” No. 
The class is guided—not led or forced—upon the 
principle that what does not spring from within 
does not spring at all. So, to this leaving alone 
process is due in great measure, the independence, 
originality, and the power to hold one’s self which 
the students of this school are getting a reputation 
for possessing. Can any one doubt that such self- 
government can fail to be of life-long service to the 
one having it, whether he be a teacher, lawycr, 
farmer, tradesman, or what not? But, it may be 
asked, if so much liberty is given to the pupils, is 
there not great danger of the younger ones, especi- 
ally, abusing their privileges ? Thus far they have 
not done this, so far as the writer knows. Asa 
rule the members of the class are here in a profes- 
sional capacity, to fit themselves for their life’s 
work. The magnetism, enthusiasm, and personal 
influence of the principal and other teachers, go 
far in influencing their minds into the right direc- 
tion of work. The conditions of growth are placed 
before the class, in the way. of good teachers, wise 
ecunsel, and the material to work upon, as well as 





the tovls to work with. The student who, under 
these favorable circumstances, will not stretch 
forth the tentacles of his miad and absorb the 
strength of the soil, is advised to go into some 
other kind of business, and that is ull there is about 
it. It will readily be perceived that what has been 
said of bearing can be said with equal force of the 
cultivation of the voice, of gymnastic exercise, and 
of the other branches of work mentioned. Has any 
reader of the JouURNAL ever ncticed, in his own ex. 
perience or that of some one else, this fact, that so 
long as himeelf or the other person was led through, 
or forced through a course of study at school, he 
would get his lessons and do the work assigned, 
and even creditably, not saying anything about the 
power to think? And has the reader noticed, fur- 
ther, that when this same person left that school 
he quickly gave up his custom <f study and read- 
ing, and rapidly sank into a kind of mental leth- 
argy? The writer has noticed it frequently. What 
other cause for such conditions can be assigned, 
except that the mind had not bean trained to think 
in things, and had not learned to contrel itself # 
The other day I witnessed a lesson in writing given 
by Col. Parker to the pupils of the Second Primary 
rocm. This is the way it was done:— 

Col. P.—**t How many soldiers do I see this morn- 
ing” (Said in a brisk, pleasant way, and with a 
smiling face.) Immediately the fifty pupils are 
sitting erect, feet squarely placed on the floor, 
hands folded on the desk, and all looking intently 
at their teacher. 

Col. P.—‘*I am gging to see now many guns I 
can capture this morning. Ready! Hold pens in 
your right hands. (All hold them up above their 
heads.) Ready! dip! (All pens enter the ink-wells.) 
Ready! write!—left, right, left, right—beautiful! 
beautiful! Steady! steady! I see a gun that I 
shall get. One boy is not writing on his nails. One 
girl is out of position. Ah, I've got this gun (tak 
ing a pen from a boy who had grown a little care- 
less). Sit up, Master T——, and fold your arms, 
for I see you cannot control yourself.” And thus 
the lesson proceeds, the pupils learning quite as 
much about the importance of controlling them- 
selves in the werld as they do about the necessity 
of doing neat work in their writing. This spirit 
pervades the whole schoo!. I. W. Frrou. 


EXAMINA TIONS. 


Teachers will soon be preparing examination 
papers and marking per centages. They wish to 
measure the pupil so as to decide whether to pro- 
mote him or to send him back over the ground he 
has just levelled. This isan important matter to 
the pupil. To send him back may discourage him ; 
your action may be a turning point in bis life. 
You know this and will act warily. But your 
sympathy is not the point to be considered. It is, 
What is the standard of measurement for the 
pupils¢ Is it ability to recall facts or is it the 
possession of power. Shall the pupil who can state 
causes and consequences of the late war be kept 
back, because he can not remember when gold was 
discovered in California? Shall he who can tell 
why Massachusetts wants a protective duty on 
cloth; and why South Carolina does not; be con- 
sidered inefficient if he fails to bound Griqua Land, 
and name all the cities on the Mississippi River. 

If the teacher has done his work well he may 
expect a marked improvement in oral and written 
expression, neatness, increased rapidity, accuracy, 
skill, and neatness in number work; greater readi- 
ness in tracing cause and effect; increased power 
of observation; more use and control of the classi- 
fying and generalizing powers; more self control; 
a better judgment; more interest in what man 
has done and is doing; a better sense of what is 
right and what is fitting; more readiness to respect 
the wishes of others; more industrious, intelligent 
co-operation with the teacher in his efforts. 

These are a few of the grounds for beliving that 
the pupil should enter on another and different 
stage of work. 

Ho has been using his memory and it ought to 
have considerable in it, but if his memory. is his 
all; he has wasted his 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
SUGGESTIONS. 





For the sake of your own health have plenty of 
fresh air in the school.room and supplement the 
allowance by taking plenty of exercise in the open 
air. 

Do not tie yourself to the work of overlooking 
and correcting s0 many papers outside of school- 
hours. Have just as little of that kind of work to 
do as possible, else you will become ‘‘old and 
waspish and silly and gray-haired and teme and 
insipid and crotchety,” when you should be cul- 
tured and vigorous. 

Save the minutes; as many are lost by droning as 
by idleness. When you rest—rest; when you work 
—work, don't drone. 

Let the girls bring samples of all kinds of woolen 
fabrics. Give lessons upon the source of the 
material, the durability of it and the fastness of 
its colors. Teach the children to tell good qualities 
from poor ones,—a useful lesson for actual life. 

Let the boys bring samples of various wood, from 
the woods, the carpenter’s, the cabinet maker's and 
the wheelright'’s. Cut them and split them and 
break them to show their quality. Let them find 
out for what use cach kind is best adapted. Tell 
them all you can about the foreign woods. In the 
spring let them bring all kinds of seeds, give lessons 
upon the culture of each plant and its desirable 
qualities as an article of food. 

Collect these articles from every source, give 
lessons upon them which the children can see will 
be useful to them. Arouse their curiosity and set 
them to work to satisfiy it. Awaken their minds. 

The teacher who aims only tv train the mental to 
the neglect of the moral and physical nature of the 
child, produces a one-sided character, a crippled 
mind. A man was lately hung in England, who 
declared on the scaffold that he owed his hanging 
to knowing too much. He had not been taught to 
control his desires and knowledge only pave him 
more to control. 

A good general exercise is to write on the board 
a choice piece of poetry and after a little study of 
it have the children repeat it in concert until they 
have committed it to memory. This exercise will 
take the place of singing when the teacher is unable 
to sing, and in this way many of our choice poems 
and gems may be stored up in the minds of the 
children. 





> 





For the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
PRACTICE VS. THEORY. 
By J.C.B. - 


A visit was paid some time since to a school 
whose principal had presented, on varicus occa- 
sions, well-written papers before educational gath- 
erings. His assistant,a man of decided ability, 
was leading a class of young men in their first as- 
sault on the Binomial Theorem, and it was done in 
this way: 

“Write down a plvs }, ina parenthesis, second 
power; now put the sign of equality; now write a 
square plus 2ab plusb square. Now I will read 
it: The square of a plus b equals a square, plus 2 a 
b plus btquare. Now you may all try it.” 

The class tried it, and after some practice, read 
it ‘with as much comprehension, probably, as if it 
had been the Egyptian characters on the obelisk. 
The class was next told to write b plus c on their 
slates, in a parenthesis, exponent 2, sign of equal- 
ity, 6 square, plus 2 bc plus ¢ square. This was 
duly ‘drilled in,” und then they were dismissed. 
cette the usual greetings, this teacher at once 

“*T know perfectly well that is a poor style of 
teaching, but it seems necessary.” 

“a Why ? 

“Well, the principal has a great reverence for 
thoroughness ; in fact. he has a reputation for thor- 
oughness, and he thinks the surest way is to diill 
in the truths that must be learned at the very out- 
set. He says this is contrary to oxy 34 but that 
practice bears him out.” 

** And what do you say?” 





‘* Well, I agree with him that for solid results 
the plan is a good one; it docs not secm to be the 
correct thing. I want the boys to have something 
to say if they are called on to define the Binomial 
Theorem ; any man who should ask them about the 
Binomial Theorem and should hear them say, ‘The 
square of a plus b was a square,’ etc., would say 
they knew about it, would he not ?” 

** Would a judicious educator respect your meth- 
ods, even though he found the Theorem in your 
pupils’ memories ?” 

‘**Tbat is what troubles me. I am nervous when 
any one inspects my methods.” 

‘* How do you feel when your pupils repeat their 
remembrances, or when they jumble them sadly— 
showing tbat they are mere parrots in either 
case 

‘** Well, we are often made ashamed of our work: 
but what are we todo? The parents of these young 
men want them got ready for college; we cannot 
be blamed if we do it in the quickest way possible.” 

This is probably the state of mind of thousands 
of intelligent men and women all over the country. 
Such a statement of the reasons of their course 
would be made by them—they throw it on the 
public, or on the grade, school or college above. 
What should these teachers do? They do not 
want to risk their places, nor their reputations. 

In reply, it may be asked: Are they sure that 
sound theory will not produce as valuable results 
as the practice they follow. We believe it will. 
The schools are not aiming at education at present, 
but at wordy results; but educational processes 
will also yield results— will yield power that can be 
expressed in words. Let us educate, at all events, 
results or no results. 





THE State Farm of Rhode Island offers a sugges- 
tion as to what might be done for the bad children 
of our public schools, whose reformation woul: be 
doubtful in the present ‘‘Reformatories.” The 
farm consists of five hundred and eighty acres in 
Cranston, for the State Prison, Alms-House, Insane 
Department, House of Correction, and the Reform 
School for boys and girls. Within the Jasi four 
years thirty-four acres of cold, rocky, boggy land 
have been changed into a garden. Last year the 
farm yielded 12,000 bushels of vegetables, 500 
bushels of corn, 110 tons of hay, and the silos were 
filled with 250 tons of ensilage for eighty head of 
cattle and fourteen horses. If in every town there 
could be established a ‘‘ Home” on a similar plan, 
for the troublesome children of the town, and one 
or two wise men or women found to tuke charge, 
the probabilities are that many of them could be 
reclaimed. Of course, everything would depend 
upon the superintendents of such an institution; 
they would nee. to be possessors of almost uplimit- 
ed wisdom, patience and tact; but there are a few 
such people in the world. The institution could be 
made almost self-supporting by the products of the 
children’s labor, which could be made voluntary 
on their part by giving them an interest in the re- 
sults. No costly building would be put up. Any 
ordinary farm-house could be made suitable for a 
beginning, and alterations made as necessity arose. 
Cannot a guod ‘man be found in cach county—a 
farmer—who would be ‘willing to enter into some 
such plan in a business way, either letting his farm 
to the managers of the ‘‘ Home,” or opening his 
doors to the institution, making due arrangements 
for board and labor ? 


THERE arc many who say: ‘“‘ We don’t want 
theory, we want practice. When we attend edu- 
cational meetings we don't want to hear fine thev- 
ries from those who have had little or no experi- 
ence. We want to be told the best methods of 
teaching reading, writing and arithmetic, and how 
to manage our schools.” The expounder of theories 
fails tu edify his hearers because he does not show 
them how to apply principles: and he who recom- 
mends certain methods because he has produced 
satisfactory results by them, fails becaurce he does 
not show the principles themselves. We do not 


want a mass of imitators y our school-rooms. We 
want teachers who know what to teach, and why, 





| and how to teach, and why. 


GEMS FROM JOSEPH PAYNE. © 


Jacotot held that the function of the teacher is 
that of an external moral force, always in opera- 
tion to excite, maintain and direct the mental ac- 
tion of the pupil,—to encourage and sympathize 
with his efforts, but never to supercede tem, . 
Instead of serving upto the pupil barren and life- 
less truths, we should Icad him to the stock on 
which they grew, which sets him on the track of 
invention, and directs him into those paths in which 
the great authorities he follows made their own 
discoveries. 

What teacher but Nature makes ’the child an 
embryo experimental philosopher. He lays hold 
of objects within his reach, conveys them to his 
mouth, knocks them against the table or floor, and 
by perforn.ing such cxperiments incessantly, gra- 
tifies, instructs, and trains the senses of. sight, 
touch, taste, smelling, and hearing. 


The elementary pupil cannot, if he would, com- 
prehend the metaphysical distinctions and defini- 
tions of grammar. They are unsuited to the stago 
of his development, and if violently intruded into 
his mind, they cannot be assimilated to its sub- 
stance, but must remain there as crude undigested 
matter until the system is prepared for them. 


In the great bulk of our teaching the native pow- 
ers of the pupil are not made the most of; and 
hence his knowledge, even on leaving school, is 
too generally a farrago of facts only partially 
hatched into principles, mingled in unscemly jam. 
ble, with rules scarcely at all understood, excep- 
tions claiming equal rank with the rules, defini- 
tions dislocated from the objects they define, and 
technicalities which clog rather than facilitate the 
operations of the mind. 

The child sees a bright and attractive object near 
athand. Nature whispers: ‘‘ Find out what it is, 
Touch it.” JTe puts -his fingers obediently into the 
flames and burns them, and thus makes an ex- 
‘periment, and gains at the same time an important 
experience in the art of living. He does not feel 
quite certain that this may not be a special case of 
bad luck. He therefore tries again with the same 
result. And now reflecting maturely on what has 
taken place, he begins to assume that not only the 
flame already tried, but all flame will burn him— 
and thus already perceiving the relation of cause 
and effect, he is already tracking the footsteps of 
inductive ohilosophy. 

Nature presents the child with material objects 
and facts, or things already made or done. She 
does not invite him before he knows in a general 
way the whole object, to observe the constituent 
parts, nor the manner in which the parts aro re- 
lated to the whole. She never, in condescension of 
his weakness of perception, separates the aggre- 
gate in its componcnt elements—never presents 
these elements to his consideration one by one. 
He learns to read in the book of Nature first some 
of its separate sentences, then its phrascs and 
words, and, lastly, a few of its separate leiters. 


Jac otot’s style of teaching was not to pour forth 
a flood of information on the subject under atten- 
tion from his own ample stores, explaining every- 
thing, but after a simple statement of the object of 
the lesson, with its leading divisions, he boldly 
started as a quarry for the class to hunt down, 
and invited every member to take part in the class. 
All were at liberty to raise questions, make objec- 
tions, suggest answers, to ask for facts as the basis 
of arguments. During the discussion the teacher 
confined himself to asking questions, to suggesting 
now and then a fresh scent, to requiring clear state- 
ments and mutual courtesy ; but of teaching in 
the popular sense of the term, as consisting in the 
authorative communication of knowledge, there 
was little or none. IJlis object throughout was to 
excite, maintain, and direct the intellectual ener- 
gies of his pupils—to train them to think. The 
lesson was concluded by summing up the argu- 
ments that had been adduced, and grea clearly 
the results obtained. 








Over content is our best having. —SHAKESPEARE. 
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PLANT LESSONS—NO. VII. 








By ANNA JOHNSON. 


¢ STEMS. 

The teacher should be provided with, pieces of 
wood or stems in which the pith, wood and bark 
are distinctly seen ; also pieces of bamboo, rattan, 
palm, (the stem of a palm leaf fan) Indian corn or 
sugar cane, and straw. 

When these connot be procured, drawings of 
transverse sections of exogenous and endogenous 
stems should be made. (These may be copied from 
botanies.) 

Examine the exogenous stems first, as the parts 
are more clearly defined. Touch the bark and ask 
the children to give the name, or ask some one to 
touch the outside and name it. Ask some one to 
find the part we would use in building. What do 
we call it? Let them see if they can find another 
part. A young stem may show the pith more dis- 
tinctly. If any of the boys have ever made whist- 
les they will know what part they have cut out. 
Have them repeat and find the three parts of the 
stem and state the situation of each. Let them feel 
of the bark and look closely at it, and state all they 
cap about it. Ask them to look at the wood and 
tell what they notice in it. Do any know what 
these rings mean? Whichdo you think is the new- 
est wood or grew last? Which the oldest? Where 
then does the new wood grow? Where is each 
year’s growth in reference to the last or old wood ? 
Illustrate, by placing things inside and outside of 

a box. 

Now draw attention to the endogenous stems, 
and ask if they look like the ones just examined, 
How are they different ? Can you tell the pith and 
the wo.d? How ate they arranged? Where do 
you think the new wood grows in them? If they 
do not know, teil them it grows inside, the oldest 
wood being outside. What kind of growers may 
we call these stems, since the new growth is inside ? 
Where did the new wood grow in the other stems ? 
Then what thay we call them? Name some trees 
that are outside growers; some that are inside 
growers. Write a list of each. 

Show the straw ; ask what they notice about the 
inside. Tell them that some of the inside growers 
have hollow stems. Show pictures of both classes 
of trees and plants, and let them notice the differ- 
ence in their growth ; the inside growers being tall 
and erect without branches, and having most of the 
foliage on the top ; the outside growers branching 
in all directions. © 

Refer to the two classes of seeds. Ask to which 
class the corn belonged. To which class of stems 
does the corn belong. Seeds that cannot be divid 
ed make inside growing plants. 

To what class of seeds do the common trees be- 
long? Seeds that can be divided make outside grow- 
ing plants ? 
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DRAWING LESSON.—NO. III. 


Draw the following figure on the board, 1 foot 
in length, with a vertical line through the center. 
Provide pupils with slates or paper, and rulers. 

“How long do you think is the v.rtical line 
through the center of this figure ?” 





Let them give their estimates in inches. Get an 
estimate from each one; after two or three opinions 
have been expressed, ask all who agree with the 
first to rise, the second, etc. Then let some one 
stép to the board and measure. 





“You may draw the vertical line on ydéur slates 
four inches in length. How long is this compared 
with the one on the board ? Divide it in four equal 
parts by dots: 





“How long is the horizontal line 1 on the board? 
How long must it be on your slates? Where does 
it cross the vertical? Draw it and test. How long 
is the line 2 on the board? How long must it be 
on your slates? Draw it. How longis 3? Draw. 
Point to the right extremity of 3. Draw to 
left of 1. Numberit4. Point to left of 3. Draw 
toright of 1. No. 5. Continue line to left of 2 No. 
6. Point to right of 1. Draw to right of 2. No. 7. 
How long is the line 8? 9? How far apart are 
these on the board? On your slates? Draw 8. 
Draw 9. Connect at the right. At the left. How 
far from the right extremity of 3 is it met by the 
line 10? By 11? How far will this be on your slates? 
Place dots where these lines will come. What kind 
of a line is 10? 11? Which way does 10 curve? 11? 
Draw 10. Draw 11.” 





A few of those who have good figures may be al- 
lowed to place them on the board. They may be 
alluwed to ornament them in any way they choose. 
Others may be allowed to work at the board at the 
next lesson, while the class work on slates. 

Some difficulty will be found in making the curv- 
ed lines. Both will not bend alike. Give the pu 
pils practice in making corresponding curves. The 
following figures illustrate a few exercises that may 
be used : 





Draw a horizontal line two inches in length. 
Mark off the quarter-inches by dots. Erect a per- 
pendicular one inch in length, above the horizontal. 
Fr m first dot to the left of perpendicular draw a 
left curve to top of perpendicular. From first dot 
to right of perpendicular draw right curve to top. 
Notice whether these bend alike, or whether one 
is closer to perpendicular than the other in any 
place. Then from the second dots draw curves and 
soon. Draw another horizontal and vertical like 
the first. Draw curves bending toward perpendicu- 
lar. Draw horizontal, as before. Draw vertical 
through the center one inch each side of horizon- 
tal. Draw left curve from top of perpendicular to 
first dot on left, continue left curve to bottom of 
perpendicular ; repeat at the right. Notice the cor- 
respondence of the curves. Repeat through each 
dot. . Draw another with curves bending toward 
perpendicular. 
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STUDIES IN NATURE. II. 





Classification is the basis of all knowledge, hence 
the teacher will teach the children—i. ¢., lead them 
to learn—how to classify. The material furnished 
by Nature is admirably adapted to this kind of 
work. The teacher must constantly remember 
that he is not to tell nor to show; he is to be an 
invisible force impelling the childsen to learn for 
themselves. When they have found a new thing 
and want a name for it, the teacher gives them the 
name. Thus, in an excursion to the woods in May, 
the teacher may suggest that some interesting 
things will be found on the willows, oak, or sweet- 
fern. The teacher may specify but one for the 
search—the one most favorable for a discovery of 
the catkins. Suppose they find catkins of the 
sweet-fern. The teacher says: ‘* These are the 
flowers of the sweet-fern—catkins they are called 
How many are there on one stem? Are the two 
alike? Examine them carefully and state what 
you notice.” ‘*One contains pollen and the other 
does not.” ‘‘ What have you learned about pollen?” 
(Tf lessons on the parts of simple flowers have pre- 
ceded thie, the pupils will be ready to proceed with 
the catkin.) ‘‘ Have you found the young seeds in 
these flowers? If so, what question do you wish 
to ask?’ ‘How the pollen can get to the seeds ?” 
**T wil] also ask a question: Why are these flowers 
without bright colors and sweet perfume? See 
who can find an answer to both questions.” If the 
catkins are not fairly open, and no one can answer 
these questions, place them in water for a few davs. 
When they beg'n to burst, show how easily the 
dust is blown about. State the first problem again, 
and the answer will be readily suggested. State 
the second, and ask them to remember the use of 
brilliant color and perfume. Nature never creates 
useless things. When the wind can serve to carry 
about the pollen there is no need of insects. Sum- 
marize the information gained, and ask them to 
write down all they have observed about catkins, 
also to make a list of all other trees or shrubs upon 
which they have observed catkins. 

Distribute buttercups, lilacs and syringas. Ask 
the children to tell all they can about the parts of 
the buttercup; to compare it with the lilac, and 
state differences. If they fail to notice the com- 
plete separation of petals, ask, ‘‘ What difference in 
the shape of the parts? Compare the number of 
parts. Compare number of parts in buttercups 
with those in syringas. In what respect does the 
buttercup differ from both of the others? Break 
the stalk of each, and touch the tongue to the 
stalk. In tasting: the juice of plants always be 
careful not to swallow any. as some plants are very 
poisonous. In some plants closely related to but- 
tercups the juice will make blisters. It is said that 
beggars in London use them for this purpose so as 
to make themselves more pitiable. Name three 
ways in which buttercups differ from lilacs and 
syringas.” If possible procure specimens from 
which the corolla has dropped; ask, ‘* What part 
of the flower is left? What does the shape of the 
collection resemble ?” There are a number of flow- 
ers which belong to the same family as the butter- 
cup. They all resemble it in the color and taste of 
the juice, in having all their parts separated, in 
having many stamens and pistils, and in the thim- 
ble-shaped form in which the pistils are left upon 
the stalk after the flower decays, Bring as many 
specimens as you can find which are like the but- 
tercup in these four things. Bring complete speci- 
mens, that we may compare the roots, stems and 
leaves with each other. Some of these jou will 
find in damp places A man named the whole 
family after souncthing he saw while collecting 
specimens that grew near in a marshy place. Per- 
haps you will see it, too. and can find out the name 
of this family of flowers. 


Mr. STANLEY is on his way from Africa to England. 
In four years, without war, he has set upa cain of 
trading stations from the eastern coast of Africa to the 
western. All are under the flag of the International 
African Association. 
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GEOGRAPHY LESSON. 


ARABIA. 

The following facts may be read to the class aiter 
they have studied the country from text books, and 
muy be afterward written out—one pupil writing 
the topics on the board during the reading, with a 
few ‘*catch words” to assist the pupilsin recalling; 
or it may be given as a topical exercise. 

Ancient geographers divided Arabia into three 
parts: Arabia Petrea, or the Rocky, between Palcs- 
tine and the Red Sea; Arabia Deserta, southeast. 
ward from Petrea to the Euphrates and the Per- 
sian Gulf, and Arabia Felix, or the Happy, the 
shores of the Red Sea and Indian Ocean. It is now 
divided into eight provinces: (1) The Sinaitic pen- 
insula, which corresponds nearly to ancient Pet- 
rea; (2) Hedjez, the land of pilgrimages, extending 
along the Red Sea, in which are the sacred cities 
of Meeea and Medina. The inhabitants depend for 
a livelihood upon gains from Moslem pilgrims. (3) 
Yeman, occupying the remainder of the Red Sea 
coast, comprising the most fertile portions of the 
peninsula. There are rocky hills in the interior 
where the celebrated Mocha coffee grows. The cli 
mate is healthful. A sandy belt of this portion, 
extending along the coast, bears evidence of having 
once been the bed of the sea. The soil, which is 
worthless for cultivation, contains various marine 
fossils and large strata of salt. (4) Hadramant, 
forming the southern portion of Arabia, contains 
many fertile valleys; it was formerly famous for 
its frankincense. (5) Oman, lying between the 
Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, is bordered by 
the Bay of Bahr-el-Banat, the most productive 
pearl fishery on the Persian Gulf. The Sultan of 
Oman has become well known by his efforts to ex- 
tend the commerce of his country. (6) Ahsa, along 
the west coast of the Persian Gulf, is subject to 
earthquakes and contaipsmany hot sulphur springs. 
Cloaks, shawls, gold-lace. swords and daggers are 
manufactured here. (7) Nejd, the largest division 
of Arabia, is a fertile plateau in the central part, 
broken somewhat by mountains and valleys. Iron 
and copper is found here, and the finest breed of 
Arabian horses. (8) Shomer, consisting of three 
mountain ranges, is separated from Nejd by a strip 
of desert. Many cattle are raised here, also grain, 
dates, and other fruit. 

About one third of Arabia is covered by sandy 
deserts. The sand is red, and, thrown up in mounds 
by the wind, often looks like a firey sea. Opthali- 
nia is a summer discase, produced by the glare of 
the sand and its constant presence in the atmos- 


phere. A species of leprosy is also prevalent, owing] 


to bad quality of food and water. In the central 
portions of Arabia are remarkable sand gulfs— 
large pits filled to the brim with fine white pow:ler. 
A traveler once attempted to sound one with a sea 
lead, but it sank so rapidly he was obliged to let go 
the line, which was of considerable length. 

Arabia has no rivers, the streams which rise in 
the mountains are mostly lost in the sand before 
reaching the sea. Some form deep ravines and 
reach the sea when swollen by rains. Some find a 
passage upon the clay underneath the sand, and 
discharge into the sea at some distance from the 
shore. A traveler relates that at certain points 
near the coast, sailors would spring overboard with 
goat-skins and bring up fresh water from below the 
surface of the sea. 

In the desert the thermometer is generally above 
100 degrees F. during the night, and rises higher 
than 110 degrees during the day. Near the Euphrates 
it ‘requently reaches 132 degrees under the tents. 

The mountains of Arabia consists of porphyry, 
jasper, quartz, sandstone, alabaster, basalt, marble | * 
and limestone. Blue alabaster, agates, carnelians, 
emeralds and onyx stones are found. Only small 
portions of Arabia can be cultivated, but it is 
famed for many of its vegetable products, among 
which are aloe, palm and date trees; the acacia, 
which yields the gum arabic; coffee trees, which 
yield the Mocha coffee: balm trees, hich fuspiehes|? 


CoEISonaon. ‘The Our, © Api, 


Little plowing is done, but artificial irrigation is 
practiced extensively. 

Arabia is the native land of the camel, drome- 
dary and horse. Locusts are numerous, often de- 
stroying the crops, and other injurious insects 
abound. 

The population is estimated at 15, 000, ,000, seven- 
eighths of which are Arabs They are indolent, de- 
ceitful, treacherdus and prone to ro . but at 
the same time courteous, sociable and éasy in man- 
ners. 

According to the Arabic tradition, Bilkis, ane of 
the queens of Yeman, was the famous queen of 
Sheba who visited Solomon. This is probably true, 
as she was *‘from the south,” and brought “gold 
and spices.” There are ruins in Arabia which give 
evidence of a former greatness. 

Their famous prophet, Mohammed, was born at 
Mecca about 570, and buried at Medina. No Chris- 
tian is ever allowed to enter either of these sacred 
cities. One or two Europeans have succeeded in 
entering under the disguise of Arab merchanta. 
They say that the famous “‘ Black Stone” which 
the Moslems believe was brought from heaven by 
the angels, isa piece of lava, or an erolite. It is 
worn smooth by the devout kisses of the pilgrims, 
two hundred thousand of whom visit Mecca every 
year. The tomb of the prophet is in a large mosque 
in the center of Medina, but not even a Moslem is 
allowed to look at it. as “‘he would be instantly 
blinded by a flood of holy light.” 
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LANGUAGE LESSON. 


The teacher keeps in a lank book a list of com- 
mon errors in speech, especially those most fre- 
quently made by the pupils. In order to correct 
the habit of using these, the children must become 
familiar with the correct form; they must use the 
proper form frequently. Assoon as the teacher has 
found ten incorrect expressions upon the list an ex- 
ercise something like the following is given: 

All are provided with writing material. The 
teacher having in mind the expression,** haint,” 
says: ‘“‘ John, give me that apple you have in your 
hand.” John will probably say: *‘I haint got any 
apple;” or, perhaps: ‘‘I haven’t any apple.” The 
teacher says: ‘‘ Who canimprove upon John’s sen- 
tence? or, ‘‘ Who can say that better than John 





did?” ‘‘I have noapple.” All write the sentence, 
Ihave noapple. Mary, take that ball away from 
Kate. ‘Kate hasn’t any ball.” That is a very 


good sentence. Henry may write the word “‘hasn’t” 
on the board. Why do you place the apostrophe 
between n and ¢? All may write the sentence. 
Perhaps some one would prefer to give it in a dif- 
ferent form. ‘* Kate has no ball.” How many pre- 
fer it that way? Then cross out the other, and 
write: * Kate has no ball.” 

The teacher, thinking of the expression, ‘‘ Who 
did you see ?” says: I went to the city yesterday. 
I saw some one you all know. What do you wish 
toask me? ‘“ Who was it ?” I wish you to use the 
word see in your question. ‘‘ Who did you see ?” 
No, you have used a wrong word; who will correct 
this? ‘Whom did you see ?” That is right; write 
itdown. (If the class is far ne advanced, the 
reason for using whom ma eveloped ; if not. 
simply give them the pees fh form.) Who 0 can give 
a sentence similar to this? If no one thinks of 
one, suggest the words fell, ask, walk, with. etc. 
Have several similar ones given and written. I saw 

1 bring some flowers to school this morning. 
w was it? Let the answer. ‘' Me.” Give 
a complete sentence. ‘It was me.” Did Mary an 
swer ? “She should have said, ‘ It was 
I’” John, who was it that brought the uowers ? 
‘It was Mary.” Yes, I wish you to answer the 
question—using a ronoun instead of Mary’s name. 

*It was her.” o will correct this? ‘lt wae 
she.” ‘Write it. Suppose Jane should be taken 
quite sick, and sup there was a lounge in the 
room, what winild ou advise her todo? ‘I would 
advise her to lay down.” ‘Who will correct Wil- 
liam’s sentence? ‘‘{ would advise her to lie 
down.” W o this, You may speak to Mary. 
now, just as yen sone in suc pee 

you bad better Ii e down.” That is good 
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THE BOYS WE NEED. 





FOR RECITATION. 
We need the boy who’snot afraid 
To do his share of work ; 
Who never is by toil dismayed, 
And never tries to shirk. 
The boy whose heart is brave to meet 
All lionsin the way ; 
Who’s not discouraged by defeat, 
But tries another day. 
The boy who always means to do 
The very best he can ; 
Who always keeps the right in view 
And aims to be a man. 
Such boys as these will grow to be 
The men whose hands will guide 
The future of our land ; and we 
Shall speak their names with pride. 
All honor to the boy who is 
A man at heart, I say ; 
Whose legend on his shield is this : 
“ Right always wins the day.” —Golden Days. 
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WORE. 





FOR DECLAMATION. 

There are people who despise work, who look with 
scorn upon an honest workman. The world could get 
alongwithout such people far better than it could without 
the workman. What would the world do without the 
workman? If bakers stopped baking, the farmer stopp- 
ed ploughing, the gardener gave up gardening, the tailor 
stopped sewing, the sailor refused to go to sea, because 
all of these things are hard work? A pretty pass we 
should come to. Somebody must work; if there were 
no workmen to do it, dandies would have to work or 
die. We were made to work, and we are well paid for 
it too. No matter what a man makes up his mind to 
have, by working for it he can get it. Abrabam Lincoln 
was once asked how he acquired his remarkable faculty 
of putting things together. ‘‘ You are quite right,” he 
said, ‘‘ I did acquire it, I worked for it. WhenI was a 
youth, nothing made so mad as to have a man saya 
thing I couldn’t understand. I went to my room, shut 
myself in, and stayed till, by walking back and forth, I 
had picked to pieces what I heard, and then recast it in 
perfectly simple language.” The world has only asmile’ 
of ridicule for the dandies and their sunflowers; it be- 
stows its highest honors upon the men who have work- 
ed hard for a noble purpose. 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 





(These can be used by the live teacher after morni 
or they can be written out and distributed among 
one may be written on the black-board each day.) 


** TnINnkK truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 

L'¥E is not so short but there is always time for cour- 
tesy.—EMERSON. 

He that keeps his temper is better than he that can 
keep a carriage. 

THE weak sinews become strong by their conflict with 
difficulties. —Dr. CHAPIN. 

Brave actions are the substance of life, and good say- 
ings the ornament of it. 

IDLENESS is the dead sea which swallows all virtues— 
the self-made sepulchre of aliving man. 

Tre never passes so slowly and tediously as to the 
idle and listless. The best cure for dullness is to keep 
busy. 

A PERSON who tells you the faults of others intends 
to tell others of your faults. Have a care how you 
listen. ; 

WHEN we meet men of worth we should think of 
equalling them; when we see men of contrary charac 
ter, we should turn inward and examine ourselves,— 
ConFUCIvs. 

You have heard of the snake in the grass, my 
boy, 

Of the terrible snake in the grass, 

But now you must know, 

Man’s deadliest foe 

Is a snake of a different clars, alas! 

Tis the venomous snake in the Lira 
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_ WHAT CONGRESS IS DOING. 


The Senate passed the Agricultural Appropriation 
bill, several ills providing for public buildings, a Lill 
making the Cantilever Bridge over Niagara River a post 
route, amended and passed the House bill establishing 
a Bureau of Labor Statistics, 

The House refused to abolish discriminating duties on 
works of ari; passed the Consular and Diplomatic, the 
Arny, and District of Columbia Appropriation bills, 
and decided the English-Peelle contest in favor of Eng- 
lish. A committee was appointed to investigate the 
conductof Mr. English, Sen., who, it is alleged, secured 
his gon’s case by lobbying. 








NEWS OF THE WEEE. 


May 20.—A riot occurred between the people and Government 
troops tn Mexico.—A muss meeting of prominent New York 
business men, who favor President Arthur’s nomination was 
held at Cooper Union. Addresses were made by Henry Ward 
Beecher, and others. 

May 21.—A statue of Martin Luthcr was unveiled in Washing- 
ton.—A military railway is to be constructed across the desert 
to Kbartoum.—An entertainment in honor of the sculptor Bar- 
tholdi ; was given in Paris. 

May 22.—Ferdinard Ward, Gen. Grant’s dishonest partner was 
arrested.—The Alert sailed from St. John’s.—Among the injured, 
in an accident on the New York Central R. R., near Rochester, 
was the Prince Imperial of Japan. 

May 23.—The French brig Senorine sank off the Great Barks, 
62 lives lust.—The Presbyterian General Assembly adopted resolu- 
tions in favor of temperance. 

May 24.—The Queens birthday was observed quietly owing to 
Prince Lepold's death. 

May 25.—The Egy ptian Conference, it is reported, will meet in 





_ June. 


May 26.—Mlle. Colombier has been sentenced to three months 
imprisonment for publishing ‘‘Sarah Barnum.” 





INTERESTING FACTS. 


Tue revision of the Old Testament will be finished in 
July, and published next autumn. 

Ir is said that patents have been granted a Connecti- 
cut man for a process by which beautiful and good 
wearing curpets are made out of paper. 

A FRENCH electrician has invented a new sounding 
lead, which tells the exact moment of its reaching the 
bottom by means of an electric bell. 

AN embassy from Siam is visiting the United States. 
The king has felt so great interest in this country, and 
desire to know more of its manufactories, that he 
has resolved several times to visit us himself. He de- 
cided, however, to send his brother and a few other im- 
portant Siamese gentlemen first. They have been wel- 
comed with many honors. 


- Tue largest gun ever cast in this country was cast at 
Boston recently. It was ordered by the government. 
When finished it will be about thirty feet in length, of 
12-inch rifie-bore, and will weigh 212,000 pounds. The 
cost of the gun will be $28,000, or about one-half the 
sum a steel gun would have cost. It is calculated to be 
able to throw a projectile a distance of six miles. 

QUEEN Victoria ‘has allowed a local photographer to 
take a group of herself, her daughter the Crown Prin- 
cess of Germany, her grand-daughter the Princess of 
Saxe-Meiningen, and her great-grand-daughter, the 
Princess Fedora, of Saxe-Meiningen, aged five years; 
a group which includes four generations in the female 
line. 

REMARKABLE TRISYCLING.—For fifteen years the city 
weigher of Salem has suffered with paralysis in both 
legs, making it impossible for him to walk unaided, or 
to lift his legs, and even with the aid of a crutch it was 
exceedingly hard to drag himself along. As an experi- 
ment, he was advised to try tricycling. Incredible as it 
may seem, he became a tiicyclist and can propel his 
machine as wellas many who have the perfect use of 
their legs. He has sufficient strength to push down 
upon the pedals, and as one pedal goes down, the other 
pedal lifts the other leg. He rides his Columbia tri- 
cycle to and from his office daily, and has ridden all 
over the city, attracting great attention, for he is one 
of the old pioneer ship captains of Salem, and is per- 
sonally acquainted with almost everybody in the neigh- 
borhood. Recently he madea trip to Swampscott on his 
tricycle, a distance, out and back, of eight miles, but he 
was assisted by a bicyclist, who, connecting the bicycle 
and tricycle by a rope, towed him part of the distance. 
The city authorities contemplate erecting a lit.le house 
for the machine near his office.—Boston Herald. 








A aoop deed is never lost; he who sows courtesy 


reaps fr en and he who plants kindness gathers 
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WEW YORE CITY, 


At the last meeting of the Kindergarten Association 
ofNew York, the ek ctions were as follows : Mrs, Har- 
ris, Presi’ent ; Miss Mackintosh. Cur. Sec.; Miss Schwed- 
ler Ree. Sec. Dr. Phelps. Miss Dellevie. Mrs. Fuller, 
Miss More, Miss Mackintorh ard Miss Schwedhr were 
nominated a Board of Directors. First meeting in fall 
will take place Thursday, Oct. 16th, 4 P.m , at 109 West 
54th street. A social meeting will be held once every 
month. Lectures will be given on special subjects. 
Questions on the devélopment of children and the ar- 
rangc¢ment of the Kindergarten occupations, f:ames, 
i etc., will be discussed, as suggested by the «ii- 
rectors. 











ELSEWHERE. 


Iowa.—A Superintendents’ Convention is to be he!d 
at Okoboji Lakes, June 3-10, 1884. 

Missourt.--A Normal Institute will be held at Tarkio, 
beginning July 28: 1884, and continuing four weeks. 


THE Harcing Co. Agricultural Association includes an 
education exhitit in its program. A circular containing 
list of premiums is issued. 

MARTHA’S VINEYARD.—The Normal Training Classes 
of Modern Languages for Teachers will be conducted 
by Dr. Rosenthal. Teachers with a fair grammatical 
knowledge may graduate after one term and will then 
be assisted to profitable employment. 


MissourI.—Carroliton voted in favor of buiding a ten 
thousand dollar school-house. There were only twenty- 
two votes against the proposition. This, in addition to 
the other buildings owned by the Carrollton district, 
will give this town the best of school facilities, 

THE recent rowdyism and paper-wad battles at Col- 
umbia College has been well telegraphed over the coun- 
try. It was Columbia College, wasn’t it, which decided 
not to admit women-student , on the ground that it 
would lower the intellectual standing ?—Penn. Teacher. 


CaLIFORNIA.—The San Francisco Board of Education 
has omitted this year the annual examination treadmill. 
All promotions are to be made on the judgment of the 
1espective principals of the schools, who will, of course, 
reinforce their own judgment by consultation with the 
class teachers, . 

On Wednesday, May 7th, at Norwich, Conn., occurred 
the death of Mr. Tohn F. Slater, a large manufacturer 
and noted philantrophist. At the close of the rebellion 
he placed in the hands of trustees $1,000,0000, known as 
‘* The Slater Fund,” the interest of which is devoted to 
the education of the colored people. 

THE National Temperance Society will submit to both 
the Republican and Democratic National Conventions a 
demand that a plank be inserted in the platform pledg- 
ing the submission of a vational Prohibitory Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution to the vote of the 
States. 

lowa.—The Morning Sun school was the scene of a 
dreadful tragedy recently. The opening of a window 
caused an interchange of words and hard feeling be- 
tween two boys of sixteen, which terminated in a scuffle 
at recess, when the smaller of the two drew a pistol and 
fatally shot the other. Too much pernicious literature 
was the traceable cause cf this fearful] Jesson to boys. 

HoBoKkEy, N. J.--The teachers of the city maintain a pro- 
fessional Jibrary by a regular yenrly tax on every teach- 
er. In this library are all the best works on agogics 
and other educational and reference books. The num- 
ber of volumes which any teacher may draw out is not 
limited. Many of the teachers read regularly, and de- 
rive great benefit from it. 

Iowa —J. R. Elliott. superintendent of Osceola coun- 
ty 1s pushivg forward a grand work. An agent writes: 
L see a very great change is going or. The last insii- 
tute was especially valuable. The teachers took away 
the work with them. Many are not only striving for, 
but bave actually attained a very high standard, Supt. 
Elliott says: ‘* The reading of the JOURNAL 1s bearing 
rich fi uit, as the fire kindled at the institute is kept 
alive by its regular appearance.” Osceola has now a 
set of teachers in the field that any county may be 
proud of, 

Pror. JOHN OGDEN.—Prof. Ogden, York, Pa., has ar- 
ranged to give a lecture and lesson course for teachers 
in graded schools, and others, on Practical Psychology, 
and Kindergarten Occupations for Primary Schools, 
a written course, for evenings: 1. The Laws cf Early 
Childhood—The Babe, 2. The Eye and the Ear as Ave- 
nues of Thought, 8. The Tongue and the Hand—Incip- 
ient Language, 4. The Philosophy and Signiticance of 
Plays and Amusements. 5. Self-Help, or Education by 
Work ; to be illustrated by daily lessons in primary 
grades, using the Kindergarten gifts and occupations. 
Also a course in Physiology and Hygiene. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION.—The managers 
have decided to catl a Convention of Elementary Music 


order to enable the superintendents, principals, and 
teachers of day schools throughout the country to 
judge the merits of the various methods of ——- 
music, The following gentlemen have been assigne 
as leaders of the debate, representing the three prin.i- 
pal systems of instruction: Mr. Luther Whiting Mason, 
representing the movable Do; Mr. O. Blackman, of 
Chi , the tixed Do; and Mr. Theodore F. Seward, ol 
New York, the Tonic Sol-fa system. Dr. D. B. Hagan, 
Salem Normal School, has consented to preside at this 
convention. 


NortH_CaRoLina.—Durham has a public-spirited 
, who gave a lot worth $8,000 for a 
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for a graded school ; then the adjoining lot was 
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guschonnd, and now a $15,000 building is to be erected, 
wenty years ago there were hardly twenty houses in 
the pp and now it takes $25,000 to buy a lot and 
build a school-house lerge enough to accommodate itg 
children. Howard county, with the prospect of the 
“Chautauqua” in her midet, is waking up, The citi- 
zens throughout the county are enthusiastically inter- 
ested in education. 

The Chautauqua meeting will beheld at Waynesville, 
White Sulphur Springs, for two weeks, commencing 
June 16th ; the time will be occupied by lectures and 
and discus+ions upon educational matters, interspersed 
with music, games, mountain excursions and’ fishing 
trips. At the end of two weeks opportunity will be 
given to all teachers to y ive the remaining two weeks 
at the Franklin Normal School or return to the Normal 
School at Newton, Wilson, Ehzabeth City, or Cha 
Hill. The Wake Co. Teachers’ Association were he!d at 
Raleigh, March 22d. ; 

New York. ONTARIO AND WESTERN RaILway.—The 
night lines of the N. Y. N. & W. Ry., have again been 
put on, making, however, mnch better time than they 
did last year. The train leaving New York at 7:00 p, m, 
arrives at Oswego at 7:50 a.m. ; and the train leaving 
Oswego at 5:35 p. m., arrivis in New York at 6:50 a.m. 
The trains are equipped with Pullman palace sleeping 
cars, surpassing in elegance and comfort all cars hither- 
to emplosed in the public service. The first-class 
coaches are models of beauty, the aisles carpeted, toilet 
rooms in each « ar supplied with all the toilet requisites 
found iu parlor or sleeping cais, At Oneida connec- 
tions are made with the West Shore for the west. Since 
these trains have been running, those west-bound have 
carried on an average over sixty through passengers per 
day for points beyond Chicago. Connections are made 
at Jersey City. in Union Station, with the Penn. R. R., 
from and to Philadelphis, Washington, Baltimore, etc. 
During the summer season the palace steamer Ontario 
wil! run from O;wego to the Thousand Islands exclus- 
ively in connection with the N. Y., O. & W. Ry., form- 
ing a new line to this lovely resort. The steamer will 
leave Oswego at 8:15 a m., upon the arrival of the night 
line, run across the laketo Kingston, and down through 
the entire length of the Thousand Is!ands to Alexandria 
Bay. This cool. delightful morning sai! acrors the blue 
waters of Lake Ontario, adds a very attractive feature 
to this route. These night trams will be found very 
convenient for business men throughout the interior of 
the State. 


THe NATONAL ASS°CIATION.—The Michigan Central 
Railroad offers special rates. Those residing at pomts 
on or near the line of the Michigan Central Railroad, or 
any of its branches, can obtain excursion tickets to 
Chicago at ore fare and a tbird for the round trip at 
any of the following named stations: Buffulo, N. Y., 
57 Exchange Street, or Exchange Street Depot; Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and Ont.; Hagersville, Oot ; St. Thomas, 
Ont.: Detroit, Mich.; Ann Arbor, Mich.; Ypmlanti, 
Mich.; Jackson, Mich.: Bay City, Micb.; East Saginaw, 
Mich.; Saginaw City, Mich.;' Lansing, Mich.; Battle 
Creek, Mich.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Cassopolis, Micb.; 
Niles, Mich.; Grand Rapids, Mich.: Michigan City, Ind. 
At points not named above, if application be made in 
advance to O. W. Ruggles, Chicago, he will arrange to 
grant the reduction. These excursion tickets will be 
sold from July 10:h to July 15th inclusive, and will be 
good for return until July 31st inclusive. Parties desir- 
ing to remain Jonger than this limit can do so by apply- 
ing to W. D. Parker, Secretary, who has authority to 
extend the limit of Michigan Central tickets. The 
trains of the Michigan Central R. R. run fron: Exchange 
Street Depot. Buffalo, through Niagara Falls, N. Y, 
over the Steel Cantilever Bridge across Niagara River, and 
pass along the Canadian bank within a stoue’s throw of 
of the great Cataract of Niagara, sffording passen 
an excellent view of the Falls without leaving their 
seats. Palace sleeping cars run through to Chicago 
without chanve from New York, Boston, Syracuse, 
Albavy, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Detroit, Bay 
City, Saginaw, Grand Rapids, and intermediate points. 
The trains enter Chicago along the lake front, which 
is the only entry giving travelers an idea of the immens- 
ity of the city and the beauty of its residences, drives, 
pa:ks, and boulevards. The express trairs are accom- 
panied by dinivg cars in which meals are served that 
equal in excellence those served by the best hotels in 
the country, while the price is placed at 75 cents each, 


NorMAL Park.—The visit of the editor of the ScHOOL 
JOURNAL to the Normal School was greatly appreciated 
by the members of the Faculty and the students. His 
remarks stirred the hearts of his hearers. One member 
of the Fuculty remarked, ‘The ameunt of work that 
Mr. Kellogg has done for the schools of this country 
will cuntinue to bear fruit long after he has passed 
away.” His careful and thoughiful inspection of the 
school was the subject of remarks by the pupils; they 
felt he comprehended the work we are doing. During 
the past week the usual large number of visitors have 
mele their appearance; some are pleased, and some criti- 
cise us adversely. The principal event of the week was 
a series of three talks to the Normal pupils on Form, 
by Professor Hailman, of La Porte, Ind. (One or more 
of these talks will appear in the JouRNaL.) The: 
dent of the School Board of Muskegan, Mich., twoof the 
Directors, and the Principal of the School, were among 
the visitors of the week. They are strongly in sym- 
pathy with the New Education. On Friday afternoon 
all the puplis of the School were marched from their 
separate rooms by their respective captains and drilled 
for ashort time by Colovel Parker, after which they 
were commanded to charge upon the enemy (brush, 
sticks, paper, etc., defacing the appearance of the yard) 
and bi them to prison (an excavated place for rub- 
bish). e sport—.or such it appeared to be-—was en- 
joyed by all, teachers and pupils, old or young. Toa 
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stranger, it might have seemed out of place for the soft 
hands of well-dressed ladies to pick up chips, ete.; buat 
the ils of this school do nut hesitate to trees, 
Le teter, rake leaves, and dig in the ground; thus 
they gore Nature, and Nature is next to Humanity .— 
On Friday of this week, the Senior Class will holda 
mock Republican Nominating Convent‘on.—On Satur- 
day the annual Tree-p'anting Festival will take place.— 
The prospects are that there wil) be quite a delegation 
from here to Madison, in July. The Summer Institute 
bids fair to largely attena.—On last Saturday evening 
Colone! Parker entertained a number of the Veteran 
Soldiers’ Club of Englewood, He does not forget the 
days of “Auld Lang Syne.”—The Chicago ‘Times refers 
to Colonel Parker’s talk at the Cook County Teachers’ 
Association, on arithmetic, and thinks he was worsted. 
The , Inter-Ocean, and lewood Hye, endorse 
his views and think he had the best of it.—A warm 
welcome was extended to Thos. M. Ballict, a scholar, 
entleman, and genial teacher, He resigned the super- 
ntendence of schools, Carbon Co., Pa., to accept a posi- 
tion as a member of our Faculty. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION.—The fifty-fifth 
annual meeting will be held at Cottage City, Martha’s 
Vineyard, Mass., beginning Monday evening, July 7b, 
and continuing through July 8th, 9th and 10th. Among 
the subjects to be discussed by practical educators are 
these, e.g., Text-Books and Oral Instruction ; Industrial 
Training: How to Teach Morals; How to Teach the 
English Language ; How to Teach Citizenship, Geogra- 

hy, Natura png Si etc, State Supt. Dickinson of 
fee Dr. Wm. T. tris, Dr. G. Strnley Hall, Pres. 
Bucham, Prof. A. 8. Hill, Prof. C. T. Winchester, and 
others wiil deliver addresses. 

2. ears ‘gpm excursion®, conducted by a gentleman 
thoroughly conversant with locality, who will point 
out and explain all matters of special interest. a. To 
Gay Head, the scene of the “ City of Columbus” disas- 
ter, famous for its Indians, its geviony, its lighthouse, 
its many-colored clays, 1ts grand ocean scenery, and its 
curious legends. Prof. Dwight of Vassar College, and 
R. L. Pease of Edgartown, conductors. b. To Plymouth, 
wito its Forefathers’ Rock, its Burial Hill, 1ts Pilgrim 
Hall, full of precious relics and paintings. Supt. Adams 
cf Plymouth, conductor. c. ‘lo Newrort, whose Revo- 
lutionary memories, magnificent beach and curf, etc., 
will be attractions. Supt. Littlefield of Newport, con- 
ductor. d. To Nantucket. whose quaint architecture, 
rich museum of curiosities. e. To New York and the 
Hudson River by the fine steamers ‘“ Bristol.” ** Provi- 
cence,” and ** Pilkrim.”’ 8. An unprecedented reduc 
tion in railroad and hotel rates. E.g., round-trip tickets, 
for Institute members, from Boston, $2.00; trom New 
York, $5.00; prices - day at hote's us follows: Sea 
View, H. M. Brownell, New Bedford, $1.00 to $1.50; 
Wesley’s (A. G Wesley,) Cottage City, $125 ; Central, 
Chester ball, 88 Hancuck street, Buston, $150 ; Pawnee, 
8. P. Howard, Brockton, Mass., $1.50; Grover, L. F. Ab- 
bott, 504% Tremont street, Boston, $1.50; Park, Mrs. 
Wm. Brodhead, Stevens House, N. Y. City, $1.00; Pierce 
Vilia, Mas. 8. A. Pierce, Cottage City, $1.50; Temple, 
Mrs. C. D. Simmons, 28 Wurwick street, Boston, $1.25 ; 
Rice’s, Capt. B. F. Rice, Cottage Ciiy ; 75 cts. to $1.00; 
Morrison’s, Miss J. Morrison, 29 Milford street, Boston, 
$1.00. The first four hotels, and probably all the rest, 
will make liberal reductions to American Institute mem- 
bers till August, Write to one of them and engage 
rcoms early. 

4. The Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, with 
twenty-two departmexts of study, and twenty-nine in- 
structurs, will begin its sessions un the Monday follow- 
ing the close ot the American Institute, affording rare 
facilities for vacation study. For its circular address its 
business agent, B. W. Putnam, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

5. Unequalled facilities for rest and recreation. Sea- 
batuing, hshing, boating, yachting, clam-bakes, roller 
skating, lawn ieonis, cruguet and innocent amusements 
of every kind, with absolute freedom from nuisances. 
Winslow's magnificent roller skating rink will ve free 
to ail Americun lnstilute m.mbers, and to no others, 
@uting the session. Cutiage City is one of the mosi 
quiet and beautilul of the great svaside resoris of Amer- 
ica. 

6. Buy a round-trip American Institute excursion 
ticket, pay your membership fee of $1.00 on arrival, re- 
ceive the Treasurer’s certificate and his stamp on your 
ticket, and you wall be entitled to reduced sates, the 
volume of pioceedings, and all the privileges of the In- 
s:itnte. 1f unable wo attend, you can retaid mem 
oy songing $1.00 to the Tieasurer, James W. Webster, 

ton. 


FOREIGN, 


In Russia 90 per cent. of the population can neither 
read vor write, in Gre.t Britainand Ireland 46 per cent., 
in China 23 per cent., m the United States 20 per cent., 
in Jupan 16 per cent., in Germany 12 per cent. 


ltaLY.—The school law states that if the people live 
at a distance of two kilometers {rom a school they need 
not be required to send their chiluwen. As the parents 
are illiterate themselves, they see no special reason for 
giving an educatiun to their little folks. In winter it is 
too fur to send them 1n the cold; in the summer it is 
too hot and dusty. ‘he priests often uphold them in 
this, and the teachers are sv poorly paid—500 francs the 
minimum fur men, 350 {raucs ior women—that they 
have no interest in biinging together more pupils. July 
16, 1877, school atiendauce was made obligatory, but 
this jaw is rosa oe ies te statute books. If a 
schuol tax is lev: people try to it as they do 
other taxes. If fines fur wow-etioadanes are lapued 
upon them they still pay. Farther than this they don’t 
want to be bothered. The general inference is that 
nearly 60 per cent, can neither read nor write. , 
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The Editor will to and questions that will be of gen- 
erel tutevent, Dut the rules must be observed: 

1, Write on one o! 

2. Put matter relative to su’ on one piece of paper and 
that to go into this department on another. 

3. Re pointed, clear and brief. 

£ HOder ean ian tarea’sy Sa eapected. questions 

p it an . 
not send them 


wore aaiing ate Sorte putting in a letter ; 


‘* Where shall the reform begin?” The JOURNAL an- 
swers with the county official. He must train his own 
teachers ; but who shall train him? Were he willing, 
sometimes the law stands in his way. Ip this state he 
is not permitted to have a voice in the choice of in- 
structor for the county institute, but is expected to act 
asasortof clerk and janitor. In this state he is ex- 
pected to license any respectable anybody, without re- 
gard to age, who can answer terra rom fifty per 
cent. upwards of the most ordinary questions in the 
common school course, and it is about the same else- 
where. Yet the reform must begin where the JOUENAL 
suggests. 1. Give the county official more power. 2. 
Permit none to be licensed under twenty-one years of 
age. 8. Make a course of training, either in a normal 
school or county ncrmal inetitute, a prerequisite to 
license. 4. Do not require annual examinations, but 
give the county official power to revoke the license for 
want of success in teaching or for immorality. 

J. N. Davi. 

[This is a most important theme Supt. David must 
batter away for reform ; let him take the responsibility 
of (1), raising the standing; (2). of starting a training 
school ; (8), of laying out a course of reading. Great is 
the power of American sense. Parade it and the triple 
gates of ignorance will give way.—EbD)]. 


1. Is the back seat in a school-room considered the 
most honorable? é 

2. Is the front seat in a church or any other public 
building considered the most honorable? 

8. 4 are the following sentences wrong : 

a. No less than ten persons were killed. 

b. Vegetables are plenty. 

c, Send me a dispatch. 

d, I meant to call there last night. 

e. The river bank has overflowed. 

J. Kate seldom, if ever, uses the wrong word. 

. 1t was no use to ask him. 
One of the three. 


fo. Some teachers try to make itso. (2). Yes, usu- 
ally. (8) a. Not less, etc. 0b. Are plentiful. c. Send 
me a message. d. To have called. e. The river bank 
is overflowed. jf. Kate seldom or never, etc. hk. It was 
of, etc. «. Right, of.—Ep]. 


(1). Please tell through the letter column of the Jour- 
NAL how the word vain is parsed in the following: ‘*Ten 
thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain.” 

(2). Would a ball dropped into a bole, as described in 
the last JOURNAL, not stop at the centre of the earth 
aftera while. I think that after it started the attrac- 
tion ahead of it.would constantly decrease, while the 
attraction behind the ball would increase thus and to 
stop the ball. So it would vibrate back and forth across 
the centre until the gravitation on a!l sides becomes 
equal. C. C. 

[(1). ‘In vain” is an adverbial phrase, modifying 
sweep. ‘ Vain” itself is the object of * ny It was 
with doubt that this query was admitted. e pro 
to let balls dropped tkrough a hole m the earth alone 
while children are wasting their best years in so many 
school-rooms.—EbB]. 


The SCHOOL JOURNAL comes filled with stirring ideas 
every week. It is helping me every day in my school 
work. I eee in the issue of April 19th, ** your notices of 
the works of Funk & Wagnalis.” Please state in the 
JOURNAL what you think of their “ Standard Library ” 
for a teuchers reading. In a case where no course is 
laid down by the County Institute, would you recom- 


mend it. Together with such as the JoURNAL, Parker's 

Words, and Payne’s Lectures on Education? Cc. 
[This — contains some excellent books on general 

culture, but it is not fitted for teachers who need to 


bership | educate themselves. The teacher needs (1), Professional 


works ; (2), educative works ; (a), science ; (6), history ; 

(c), biography; (d), lectures; (e), art, etc. He must 
ve stan works, and not accumulate a lot of books 

that have no special bearing on his profession.—Eb. } 


Will you answer the following questions? 

1. Are the following expressions correct ? 

a. Be that as it may. 

b. He is hkely to be. 

¢. I would rather not. 

d, This shop for rent. 

t a xpos but I — sail. 

“ od of gra not good. 

hy are the following w: ? 

have drunk. —— 

new pair of shoes. 

I shall discommode you. 

3 How did the expression Get there, Eli, ori 

. How ex “Get there, Eli, originate, 
and what does it mean?” ANNIE SNow. 


2 
a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 


I would prefer that the casket of jewels sent to me 
monthly in the TeacgERs’ INSTITUTE should be in form 


of @ magazine ; then Jownld preneape thens inmaes. 
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Books, May, 1884. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«. 
John Holdsworth, Chief Mate, A novel. W. Clark 
Russell. 4to, paper, 20 cts. 
No. 379 in Harper’s Franklin-Square Library. 
ya Phillips. George William Curtis. 8vo, paper, 
cts. 





A eulogy delivered before the municipal authori.ies of Boston, 
Mass., April 18th, 1884. 


Chinese Gordon. Archibal! Forbes. 4to, paper, 20 cts. 


Atuceinct record of his life, with illustrations, including a 
double-page bird’e-eye map of the Nile and the Egyptian Soudan. 


Bacon. R. W. Church. 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 
Latest issue in ‘“‘ Roglish Men of Letters.” 
D. APPLETON & CO., New Yor«. 


The Parlor Muse. 18mo, 80 cts. 


Selections of that gay and gallant order that make true vers de 
soctete. and represent the writers of this kind of verse. 


The Story of the Coup d’Etat. M. de Maupas. Trave- 
Jated, with notes, by A. D. Vandam. One vol., 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. . 

The author of the work was one of the m ing directors in 
the coup d'etat which, in Dec mber. 1852, placed L uis Napoleon 
on the ne of Fiance. The history of one of the mo+t 
strokes in history is now, for the first time, given to the wor 
yao o Sule of detail which M. de Muupas was alone able to 

‘u J 


Prose Writings of William Cullen Bryant. Edited by 
Parke Godwin. In two vols., square 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, $6.00. ; 

“ ” 4 “Tre te 
ota nk tT Somtema Peciene tee Motori aos 
of the Life and Works of Bryant. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





A Roman Singer. A novel. F. Marion Crawford. 
16mo, $1.25. 
Of all Mr. Crawford's works the most interesting, cap‘ivating, 
and masterly. 


At Heme in Italy. E. D. R. Bianciardi. 16mo, $1.25. 
A charming book, giving the experiences and observations of 
an American lady who has lived in (taly for many years. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New Yorg. 
The Lady or the Tiger. FrankStockton. 12mv, $1.00. 
Half a dozen of Mr. Stockton's best stories. 
Out of Town Places. Donald G. Mitchell. 12mo, $1.25. 
A re-iesue of “ Rural Studi-s.” 


With new iinatrative Goxteue 
by E. C. Gar ‘ner. Its aim is to stimulate those who live in tue 
country, or who love the country, to a fuller and wider range of 
thinking. 

Stories by American Authors. Third volume. Cloth, 
16mo, 50 cts. each. 
Containing *‘ The Spider's Eye,”’ Fitz-James O’Brien ; “A Story 
of the Latin oer Mre. F. H. Burnett; * Two Purse Com- 
nions,” G. P. Lathrop; * Ogla Mcga,” David D. Lioyd; “A 
emorable Murder,” Celia Thaxter ; ** Venetian Giass,” der 


Maithews. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


Barbara Thayer. Miss Anna Jenness Miller. Cloth $1.00. 
A grand and powerful stors. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Quicksands. From the German novel, *‘ Cliffs of For- 
tune.” Adolph Streckfuss. Translated by Mrs. A. 
L. Wister. Uniform with her other works. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO, Boston. 
A Midsummer Madness. Mrs. Kllen Olney Kirk. 1 vol., 
16mo, $1.25. 

A novel, full of bright epigram and interesting mtuations. 
Three Villages. Wm. D. Howells. 1 vol.. 16mo, $1.25. 

Descriptions and reminiscences of three peculiarly interesting 
American communities, rare and delightful. 
An Average Man. Robert Graat. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 
mr * sparkling bright thing’”’ it is prononnced by a well-known 


Eustis. . Robert Apthorp Buit. 1 vol., 12mo, 
1.50, 
A Be. love-story, 
fee'ing lingering yet in the 
novel. 


bara Cymbals. Edgar Fawcett. 1 vol., 12mo,;_ 


A novel of New York in the nineteenth century, by one of its 
observing students. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New Yor«. 


A Memoir of the Princess Alice of England. * Edited by 
her sister, the Princess Christian. Two portraits. 
me ne extra, $4.50. 
of jem Ay ne with the Queen during the years 
The Woman Question in Europe. Evdited by Theodore 
Stanton. stavo, cloth extra. $3.50. 

A series of essays by representative European women on the 
status and progress of woman's work in connection with the suf. 
frage, education, medicine, and industrial purs.its. The Le oh 

fous 
pictures 


notin ume tative, but presents a very cur 
valuable facts, statistics, motbous. 


A novel. 


ving str'king hints of the state of 
Seuth. An original and iuteresting 


any way u 2 
com um 0; aod 
of life. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, New Yor«. 
In the Heart of Africa. Sir Samuel W. Baker. Pape 
cis, 
A condensed account of the author's romantic explorations. ‘ 
Archibald Malmaison. Juhan Hawthorne. 12mo, pa- 
r, 15 ct-.; cloth, 75 cts. 
A attempt to set the wildest fancy masqueradin in th 


cloak of science. 
The Fortuaes of Rachel. Edward Everett Hale, A 
novel of Amerivan life. 12mo, paper, 25 cts.; cloth, 


$1.00. 
Rvery 


one knows that Mr. Hale is the prince of story-teilers. 
R. WORTHINGYION, New Yor«.' 
Huntington, QC. 
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We aiways find Harper's Young People full of bright, 
interesting reading, pretty illustrations, and taking. bits 
of veree. It isa pleasure to look between the covers. 

We are in receipt of a neat and tasteful catalogue and 
price-list of artists’ materials from Messrs, J. Marsching 
& Co. of 27 Park Place, New York. It is very attrac- 
tive, inside and out. 

A series of papers are now running through the Pop 
ular Science Monthly that are deservedly attracting 
wide attention. They are on the political tendencies of 
the age, and are of the utmost moment to the American 
people. 

St. Nicholas for June is a bright out-of-door number. 
The illustrations are numerous and beautiful, especially 
those sor ** Queer Game” and *‘ Historic Boys.” The 
departments are full and entertaining, and altogether it 
isa lively, pleasing, readable number. 

The literature centering about Gen. Gordon is rapidly 
on the increase and growing in popularity in America. 
His own book, so auch talked about at the time of his 
leaving England, is to be published at once under the 
title, ‘Reflections Suggested in Palestine.” The intro- 
duction to the volume was written from Khartoum. 


Shaw’s ‘‘ New History of English Literature,” already 
briefly noticed in these columns, 1s so thoroughly ad 
mirable in every respect and so exactly suited to its 
purpose, that it seems to be one of the indispensable 
books for all who desire a knowledge of the subject. 
No book of its kind 1s better calcuiated to meet the 
wants of such students, whether they be in school or 
out. 

The National Temperance Society has just pubhshed 
a new temperance educational volume, entitled ‘‘ Brief 
Notes for Temperance Teachers,” by Dr. Benj. Ward 
Richardson. lt has been prepared specially as an aid 
to teuchers in giving scientific instruction concerning 
alcohol. Its price is 50 cents in cloth ; 25 cents paper 
covers. 

E. E. Hale, H. B. Stowe, *‘ H. H.,” Rose Terry Cooke, 
Edgar Fawcett, A. W. Tourgée, E. P. Roe, and many 


other American authors are contributing to the Conti- 
nent a series of anonymous stories called ‘“‘ Too True for 
Fiction,” founded op fact; and the Continent offers at- 
tractive prizes to the readers who can guess which of: 
the forty stories is by which of the two-score of au- 
thors. 


S. W. Green’s Son, in getting out his reprint of Forbes’ 
sketch of Gordon, displayed remarkable enterprise. The 
English copy of the book reached him at 3 P.M. on 
Tuesday, April 22. The work was put in hand at once, 
and on the following morning at six o'clock perfect 
copies of the reprint were ready, and by noon 500 were 
delivered ; the type-setting, printing and binding hav- 
ing been done in one night. 


Mr. Alvin J. Johnson, who died in New York on the 
22d of April, was in many ways aremarkable man. His 
** Encyclopaedia,” which cost $350,000, he carried on 
entirely himself, assuming all risk of 1ts publication, 
and which finally brought him a large fortune. Many 
stories are told of the handsome prices he paid for ati- 
cles from the pens of well-known writers, and of the 
roubles through which he passed before the work could 
be put upon the market, 


Edward King says that W. H. Mallock one day dror- 
ped in on Carlyle, and talked the old gentleman almost 
into his grave. The Scotch philosopher and historian 
listened imperturbably to everything that Mallock had 
to offer, invited him to tea, and had hiw to smoke in 
the library afterward. When at last the youthful sage 
took leave, Carlyle accompanied him to the door and 
said :** Well, good bye. I’ve received ye kindly because 
I knew your mother ; but I never want to set eyes on ye 
again.” 

Mr. Cable, the New Orleans novelist, attended a Sun- 
day-school concert ina Massachusetts town the other 
day, and in an address to the children said: “I have so 
many children at home,” raising his hand and spreading 
out the fingers, ‘* How many is that?’ ‘ Five,” piped 
up a youngster. ‘‘And half of them are girls,” contin- 
ued Mr. Cable. ‘* How much is half of five?" ‘Two 


price 
‘Sterlin iD ay, the advisory editors, E. D. 
r 








and a half,” reproachfully r<plied a little miss. “ Yes,” 


a : 
said the novelist, ‘two and a half of them are girls.and 
the other twoand a half, too—five girls.” 
One of the largest and most complete works of the 
kind in the English language is ‘‘ The. Standard Natural 
History,” now being issued by 8S. E, Cassino & Co., Bos- 
ton. It is published in sixty s2mi-movthly parts each, 


of forty-eight pages, and containing two or more full- 
page plates.and many woodcut illustrations in the text. 
he entire work will constitute six eplendidly‘illustrated 
imperial octavo volumes, with several thousand illus- 
trations made with the utmost scientific accuracy. The 
per is fifty cents The editor-in-chief is John 
Cope, A. 
S. Packard, Jr., F. W. Putpam, and the staff of writers 
and assistants includes some of the most eminent zoo- 
logssts and svientistsin America. The six volumes treat 
reapectively of Lower Invertebrates, Arthropods, Lower 
Vertebrates, Birds, Mammals, and The Races of Map. 
This publica ion is a spends enterprise ; and tostudents 
and lovers of nature it is a benefaction. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


— 
ART-STUDENTS’ LEAGUE.—On Saturday evening last, 
Mr. W. M. Chase gave an info: mal talk to the students 
of the Composition class, referring particularly to sum- 
mer sketching, and giving many hints to inners 
about peinting things within their reach and capacity. 
He advised the use of a hollow square of car boas, 
which, held up, would enclose the bit of nature they 
had selected to paint. Several sizes of squares and ob- 
longs would be useful. He advised the students to ob- 
tain the simplest kind of paraphernalia possible, so that 
they might. not be thinking of their materials, but of 
the picture. Those unable \o draw or paint he advised 
to use their eyes, thus they would be better fitted totake 
up the work of the winter. He strungly advised the stu- 
dents not to be all the time at work: when tired of a 
thing to drop it, and spoke of the value of seeing pic- 
tures; advised exhibitions of pictures, and to k the 
mind open to receive impressions. Mr. Chase’s remarks 
were listened to with deep interest, as he will nut teach 
next year. He has won a warm place in the affections 
of the class, and given a great impulse to their studies. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
AS A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS. 
Dr. C. H. 8S. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says: “I have 
used it as a pleasant and cooling drink in fevers, and 
have been very much pleased with it.” 























NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Barbara Thayer. 
HER GLORIOUS CAREER. A Novel. By Miss ANNA JENNESS. 


*,* A story of real life, by an author who bas already won a reputation on the platform. The 
purpose is to portray the upward career of talente! American governess. Spicy, natural, full of 
d incidents—such are the weband woof of one of the most ce- 


charm, strong characters, an 
ligbtful factions ever written. 
Dora Darling; 


THE CHILD OF THE REGIMENT. A Novel, By Mrs. JANE G. Austin. $1.00. 


*,* A new editioa of a story which was published during the 
readers. Its delineations of negro character are delicious. 


Oatpost. 
A SEQUEL TO “DORA DARLING.” Same Author. $1.00 


*,* Although a “sequel,” this story possesses features which render it a distinct novel. 


Broken English. 


A FRENCHMAN’S STRUGGLES WITH THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Desors, Cloth, 50 ceats; paper, 30 cents. 


*,* (his is a most amusing manual for the use of siudents of French. The conversations are 
given both in French and in Engliso, so that the book is really a most practical study of idiom as 
wellas an amusing little story. It will provoke may hearty Jaughs, and teach a language at the 


Beginnings with the Microscope. 

and Preparing Oojects for Examination. B 
** This isa bovk, the need of which has often been felt by young students in medicine, b: 
It presents facts without reasoas, and te 
how to do it insteady of why. It condenses the praciice of many expensive volumes on the subject. 


Whirlwinds, Cyclones, and Tornadoes. 


same time. 


A Working handbook for Using the Microscope 
WALTER P. MANTON, M.D. Cloth 50 cents. 


botany classes, an‘ bs all young naturalists generally. 


By Wriuram M. Davis, Harvard University. Cloth, 50 cents. 


interest and about which many “ inquiries have been raised.” 
charts and diag 


illustrations, ts rams. 


Seasonable Guide-Books. 
a Cc . J. F. 
MOQSEHEAD LAKE LAND VICINITY y Care. ' RARE US A aunen. Maps and 


J; paper 50 cents. 
I A s, D TY. 
wae srerorrest ff se ae 


Practical Home-Books. 
HOME ABTS FOR OLP AMD YOUNG. By Mrs. Carnours L. Smrrs. Illustrated, ' 


nts; paper, 





LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, Mass. 


*,* This & the first volume o¢ the * science ’’ series, Ponting of a subject which is of general 





$1.00. 


Now Ready. 





war. and found many admiring 


and the Hoty Lanp. 
With. numerous 
Vocabul 


By Prof. E. C. ary of 


Gurpe is the tmenty-frst, 





For ste by all book 
postpaid, on receipt of p 


APPLETONS’ 


European Guide-Book. 


New edition for the present season com- 
pletely revised and corrected. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. By 

Vol. I.—Including EBNGuAND, SCOTLAND, IRz- logy and Paleontology in the’ University of 
LAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, and HOLLAND. 1 Re- 
Vol. Il.—Including SWITZBRLAND, GERMANY, 
ITALY, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, Russia, DEMARK, 
Norway, SwEeDEN, GREECE, EGypt, ALGERIA 


and illustrations and a 
ravel-Talk in English 
German, Frencb, and Ita): 


The present edition of APPLETONS’ EUROPEAN 
and appeare carefully 
revised and with various improvements. 


In ols., morocco, gilt edges, pr'ce, 85; 
aan ‘anmee rE aad ang price, a3. 


; or willbe rentbymatl,| We 


D, APPLETON £CO., Publishers, | OU, HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Trin. 
1, 3, &5 Bond Street, New York. 


A lVew Pan. 


GEOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS : 
Rudiments of Geology for Young Learners. 


Alexander Winchell, LL.D., Prof. of 


igan. Fully illustrated. 12mo, cloth. 

price $1.50. 

DR. WINCHBLL, in this book, has presented a 
fundamen different plan from that used in 
any other on the subject, and hopes he has pre- 
fata a primer of geology so simple, and so in- 

— that no previous preparation of the 

will be n eded, and that any teacher 

who wil! pursue the method will obtain an in- 

sight into the subject, and will be able also to 
lead pupils of very tender years. 

HON. EDWIN WILIATS, Prin. of Michigan 
state Normal School, writes: “J am highly 
peseee with it. Every school teacher in the 

te might read it with interest and use it with 
profit. lrec mmend it to our stadents.” 

PROF. J. DORMAN STEELE, Pu.D., writer: 

“It captivates me at first sight. | shail use it 

with my boy during the cumirg vacations. 

to start children in a seieatific way of 
thinking at an early period.” 
Gt le’ High 





is teat 1s assisted by numerous 


resent 
Same Author. Cloth, $1.00; 





CASH CAPITAL.........,.- 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums... 


EXOMsE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


OFFICE, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
SIXTY-FIRS1 SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE 
THE FIRS! DAY OF JANUARY, 1884. 


| payee Unpaid Losses and Claims... — 327 
Mrs. Cc L. 8 q Tm stated, ! e UEDIUA . corerececcvercccecceseccness 
HOME GAMES RA =-0 oup Roi oad YOUNG, By ABROLINE MITH u 


CASH A Co adie 
| A TRE 
T. B. GREENE w L W , Ase't Seo’s. 


an, W attractive 
book for @ beginner in geology. I have seen 
pith gavel © it. It ought be wm every 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
WORLD LIFE. 


Cloth, 666 pages, with illustrations, $2.50. 

“We know of no other work in which the 
reader cen find a full, connected and systematic 

resentation of the results of sompics research 

at will begin to compare with this.”—Popular 
Setence Monthly. 


8 ks from a Geol t’s Hammer, $2 00 
Adamites, - on - - » 33 


ANY OW 


Sold by booksellers, or they will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by y * 


§. 5. GRIGGS & CO., Publishers, 


87 & 89 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
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BETTER YOURSELF! 





KNOWLEDGE I$ POWER. 


THR PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA this Smashing 


14.60 A saving of four ceats or more a day for one year will furnish you with the essence of a Library of 20,000 ase.” All topics are treated carefully. a 


—_—_—_ -—— 


All matters pertaining to Literature, Science, Art, Industry, Finance, History, Biography, Travels, and 


Exploration, can be found in the People’s C yclopedia,—the latest, greatest, cheapest and best. 


PR SABNY SEAACRSTE SCENE PATH con RARER RSEON 2 Os Dam tees, Tet Oa pare Sen aene Somes shame 





con yi ine it,«nd be convinced 
that you will save time and mone nerve- 
force and brains. ” 
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Robert Cuark &Co,! 


Cincinnatti, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


N mMmpRICA. By Samuel 
9 full page plates. 410, paper, $4. 


The Mewnte of the Seteringt ip 
Cae Cems 


Lucten with 
F pines, to, paper, $2. atone 


On the Fussil Brachis: 


of the 
On1o VatieY. By N.B. , with 8 plates. 
4to, paper, $2.50 


Sorghum. Its Cultuse ¢ ona —— os 
Syrup, see Rudder Nun Nu merous Hicctrations of 


s, Machinery. etc. By rust. Peter Hons of 
late Chemet U.& De Department o of Agriculture. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00 


Benner’s of Ups and 
Downs tn Prices. What years to make money 


edi waa Be, Corn. a Ore ek, ane 


i fone 


900. dag Benner, 
on ppopeocies pL 1 Samuel an 


Anbvient Egyp hen of Mod- 

sas Discovieits Map and Mlustrations. By 
.&. Osborn, 12mo, 

By 


eet vester Right's Adventure. 
Translated by M. B. W. 18mo, 
oh wo conte. 


Suggestions to China Pain 
Coie M. t mola = Illust 
fancy boards, $ 


onna 4 PAINTING. ue the same author. 
POTTERY r DECORATION. By the same au- 


$1.00. 
Charcoal Dra Without a Mas- 


Karl Roberts. Illustrated. 8vo, 


cloth, .00, 
M in Clay. By A. L. Vago. 


ran age ons $1.00, Benn Pitman. Iitlustrated. 


12mo, cloth 
Elementary Perepactive. By Miss M. 
J, Reet, —< ncinnuti School of Design. 12mo, 


Elements of Forestry. Dr. F. B. 
Hough. Illustrated. 12mo, oan $2.00. 


Journal of Forestry. meted by Dr. 
F. B. Hough. 8vo, cloth, $3.00 


Incest 1iuges oF Born in Prison. By 
Mrs. J. P. Ballard. Illustrated. Sq. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


The Goldfish: Its Systematic Culture, 
By H. Mulertt. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

The Book of the Black Bass. By Dr. 
J.A. Henshall. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $3.00. 


The Weather: A Guide to its Changes. 
By 8. 5. Banaler. 8vo, paper, 25 cents. 


History of Tuberculosis, By Dr. E. 
K. Sattler. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
try of Medicines. By Prof. J. 
W. Lloyd. 12mo, cloth, $2.75. 
Elixirs: Their History, Formule, etc. 
By the same author. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Chart of Eye Symptoms in Disease. 
By Dr. H. G. Cornweil. Onroller. 50 cents. 


ns 
00. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Stories by American Authors. 


Bound in cloth, 50 cents per volume. 


Be tag ehriaer ep ea 


” 


careful detail of the best, 
gn added flexibility thet i pe liar to itself. Tt has 


Fol cuveriaieument, opener, th ra et All 
may be read more than once 
THE FIRST VOLUME —— 

WHO WAS SHE? 

By Bayarp TAYLOR. 
THE DOCUMENTS IN THE CASE. 

By BRANDER MaTruEewsand H.C. BuNNER. 
ONE OF THE THIRTY PIECES. 

By W. H. Bisnop. 
BALACCHI BROTHERS. 

By Repecca Uarnpine Davis. 


AN OPERATION IN. MONEY. 
By Auuprar WEBSTER. 


THE SECOND VOLUME CONTALNS: 

THE TRANSFERRED GHOST. 

By Fraxx R. Stocxron. 
4 MARTYR TO SCIENCE. 

By Mary Pursam Jacont, M. D. 
MRS. KNOLLYS. 

By the Author of “ Guerndale.” 
A DINNER-PARTY. 

By Joun Eppy. 
THE MOUNT OF SORROW. 

By Harriett Prescott SPorrorp 
SISTER SILVIA. 

By MAny AGyes TINCKER. 


THE THIRD VOLUME CONTAINS: 

2HE SPIDER’S EYE. 

By Luorneria P. Hae. 
A STORY OF THE LATIN QUARTER. 

By Mrs. Faencis Hopason BuRNETT. 
TWO PURSE COMPANIONS. 

By Grores PARsuns LATHROP. 
POOR OGLA-MOGA. 

By Davip D. Laorp. 
4 MEMORABLE MURDER. 

By Cetia THAXTER 
VENETIAN GLASS. 

By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


THE FOURTH VOLUME CONTAINS: 
ming GRIEF. 
By Constance Fenrmone WOOLsON. 

LOVE IN OLD CLOTHES. 
By H. C. BUNNER. 
TWO BUCKETS IN A WELL. 
By N. P. WILLIs. 
FRIEND BARTON'S CONCERN. 
By Mary Hatiock Eoots. 
AN INSPIRED LOBBYIST. 
By J. W. Dz Forzsr. 
LOST Fe THE FO@. 
OAH BROOKS. 

In on ralee the following writers, be- 
sides many others, will be sepeesentes : 

HENRY JAMES, EDWARD BELLAMY, F. D. 
MILLET, E. P. MITOHELL, Mrs. LINA RED- 
WOOD FAIRFAX, The Author of “ The Village 
Convict,” JAMES T..MoKAY, Miss VIRGINIA 
W. JOHNSON, Mrs. L. W. CHAMPNEY. 
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(Books Painting 


Oils and Water Colors, Etc. 


SELECTED FROM THE CATALOGUE OF 
CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED. 


“We confidently recommend trem to teachers 
pater so far a8 we know, the most practical 


anaes 

2 books fill admirably an important 
place in early art education, and will be found 
especially useful to those who have no o rain 
my of working under an instructor. 


By Miss FLrorznce Lewis. 
inal colored plates, full and 

ete instructions as to ft manner of 
mixing and apply the gee Oblong 
quarto. 


, cloth e ce, 

pecs gives a clear and h 
gies a8 the pupil must - te Vise 
lewis not caly understands ber art, but is oveny way 

ing it.”"— Tae Churchman 
= and How to Paint Them in 
Water ter Colors. By W. H. J. Boor, with 
cis teen colored plates and numernus wood- 
gravings, and full fostructions as to the 


of mixing and a the culors. 
Baar anes price. $2 50, 
~ eas for the ay ea is potatoe 
tn water cr colors, ine 


anaes 
usetul 
to be teariys axolea of the art ” 


Flewer P. in «hee Sates 
First and § cond series, each containing 30 20 
colored plates by F. Epwarp Hume, F. 

F. 8. A., and oa At tions by the artist. Lnter- 
icavid with draw ing paper. Obloag 4to, cloth, 


“The plates are exquisite in color page finish, and 
the directions plain and comprehensive.”— Christian 


“ The sketches are from nature and are exceedingly 
ope. ee A ae et So eee are represent- 


a Rature in Water 
"Gaerne Pen ey, euthor of “The 
oy ad of ‘Painting in Water Colors,” 
lustrations - romo-Hi phy 
ro we — or ngs. per- 
ova 4to, cloth, 
attractive as ~<A as avery useful volume, 
indiapeusahle to all fearnets, and of much service to 
advanced greener —London Art Journal. 
“This book he upusaal merit in books of like 
character in being br and i ph in its directions 
for both choosing and using ma terials Art Inter- 
change. 
A Guarye of 
hth Se are revised nd 2 
Inewed, wi bt} fwen y-four colored piates (land 
ixiunand eaulgtg ee oles. 
t mix an ¢ ore. 
The aoaaer per of in ee 


a een ta one ef the bast and conte 
y guide 


to ractical art. 2 watercolor iiiustrations alone 
are 


one of 


treble the cost of the vol 
Poa. 
MACARTHUR i ohetion ftoyal Acad 
drawing from the Antique), with special in- 
worthy and com pensive in be _. The rs 
devotes an 
Paint in Neutral 


e v lume, and the print- 
ed instructions are concise and clear.“— Birmingham 
in W: 
ee peers eae ioe 
» for the best 1 a head 
fay. ite. life, and “JEnere m Coke ( edallist fora 
ss00 by the painters. Oblong 4to, cloth, 
“Simple and untechnical in style, thoroughly 
of Figure uctory chapter 
mae the formation of 
tints in erent colors '"—Christian Union. 
A Course 
bh twenty-four 3from designs by R. 
erate ietlor pre 88 to each plate con- 


The Black Art in Medicine. By Dr,| Out of Town Tacos. Vy eS tothe earner and the 
J. D. Jackson, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. A see Ph — as vito. with pew Musee: BL armed stages. Moen = oe — 
Housekeeping in the Blue Grass.; tive Designs by B. 0. GARDNER. wee Teecoe of b betear-obaren of instruction than 
The Great Southern. 12mo. cloth, $1.50. “ Its aim is to stigaulate who oie i. the byt the ‘series od by R. Ra sacs. 
Eosays on Educational Reformers. | ruse of | phy ye wider in size aud shape, each of which ts fgomplete tn itself 

By E. H. Quick. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, Routes enjoy able: rather than tony eg artes grades from the production of a sketch in sepia to 
The Myth. By Appleton from the Preface. study a full palette.”— Christian Union. 
— : pemaee The Lady. , or the Tiger ? > went . By es from fom nP 
Safety Bookkeeping. An Exposition By FRANK STOCKTON. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.00. Earroe, Wis Pethor~prese to on contains full 
of Bookkeepers’ Frauds. 18mo, cloth, $1.00. © magazine story for a mas tet has etven the proves of te work throu - ~ nd 
The Law of Partnership. For Busi- ee 8] gtnges.  Otlong Sto $2.50. 
oue ee. By Judge Matthews. 12mo, cloth, fe's lls thee erred _cfoewn ha wien, Sep coho teh td a roughty 
This $6. CRAte Bapate. Linea by Win. }sUk des sing ig | setae He age of prong ae with eae of 
m. . Ly 
ii au ca ms ae ener N vel eT See ag ti By THo 
s Phono ow No y aj in Textile Fabrics. Sy MAS 
Loney ae araphic Metinonny:| vas Criine of Mansy Mane. * Fees iene hala 
Lengileg‘s . Bvecy Bagesteste Own By “J. 8., of Dale.” 1 vol. 12mo, $1.00. 0 tes an esigns. Glossary 
SHortT Hand DicTIONARY. cloth, $2.50. Round the World Ngee erent wr Nae aD 
Leas. Reporter’s Guide. 12mo, By ANDREW Can wean, Author of An Ameri- before the reader es attem oF ng com mate poaatbie 
Manual of Phonography. to, e280. , bro ense, and deat he the gubject in such « 
Phonography d y : a 
Leseier se Sorreset Ry M. 0. Bose. 2 vol: 1m, C8 Sent, Prepaid, on Receipt of Price. 
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on these subjects yet produced.’’— Art | is 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co's 


NEW BOOKS. 


rcs Qe ee 


MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI. 


By” THOMAS WENTWORTH Hieermson. Vol 
‘ American Men - f Letter ies ~ealted by 
Cuains DUDLEY WA!’ NER. 
trait. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
This book is not a re-tatement of facts con- 
tained in previous works on Margaret Fuller. Sut 
based chiefly on fresh maverial,—le'ters, 
diaries, and rew)pitcecnces of friends, It corrects 
erroneous views of her cheracter, and gives the 


account of the * Dia.” and o 
cendental movement in New England. 


HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN AUTHORS 


=? Oscarn Fay ADAmMs, auther ef * epee 
of Boglish Authors.” 16mo,75 cents 
This book is not an encyclopedia, giving full 
details respecting the carcer and writirgs of 
those whom it includes; but a h»yndbook, giv 
the leading mee. and, as far as porsible, su 
irg sources of fuller information. 


A ROMAN SINGER. 


A Novel. By F. Menon Caaw ae a 

‘*Mr. Iseace.” “ Dr. Claudius,” and ie Lose 

ward.” 1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. 

* Of all Mr. Crew fort's morhetbe most ingrem. 
‘pg. captivating, and vy isa “A 
gwer.’”’—The Week (Toronto 

“Mervelous for its freshness, vivacity, 
vivid a oeee diet of Italian life, the best wor and 
Ge bakers © ight of fancy Mr. Orawford has yet 

"Providence Journal, 


THE SATCHEL GUIDE 


For 1884, Kevieed to Date. With Five New 
Maps, including Street Plans of i and 
Paris. Price reduced from $2 to $1.5 
“We know of no European her) J which 

so adwirablv combines brevity, accuracy, cOm~ 

pletemens, convenience of thape.”"—The Indepen- 


and 





Ee Ror cote Oy alt decd ctiey Sent by mati, post 
paid, on receipt of price b; y the Publishers,” * 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


11 E. 17th St., New York. 


J. B. LIPPINGOTT & G0., 


715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
HAVE NOW READY. 


RAPID RAMBLINGS IN EUROPE. 


By Col. W. C. FALENeR, author of “ The Little 
Brick Church:” With Illustrations. 12mo. 
Extra cloth. $2.00 

Col. W. C. Falkner, the well-known author and 
politician, bas a enother yolume, entitled 
* Rapid Ramb rope," containing an 
account of bis recent 77 ubroad. ‘ibe work will 


in all likelihood prove a ~ - companion to 
those interested in the old W 


VACATION CRUISING iH (CHESAPEAKE 
AND DELAWARE BAYS. 


By J. T. RotHRocK, M.D., Professor of Botang in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 12mo. Dlus- 
trated. Extra cloth. $1.50. 

A book which wi)i doubtless be cordially wel- 


comed by the many now ingu: ing as tothe way 
in which the coming summer shail be spent. 


QUICKSANDS. 


From the German novel, ‘‘ Cliffsof Fortune.” By 

ApoLPn STRECK¥UsS. Tra.slated by Mrs. A. 

L. W1isTer, trans/ator of “ The Secon Wife,” 

“ Banned and Blessed,” etc. Uniform with her 

other works. 12mo Extra cloth. $1.50. 

“Quicksands"’ isa very interesting story of 

German life, and will be ready for issue in { 

da\s. To those acquainted with Mrs. Wister's 

taste and ability asa Ganaiator, the work needs 
no further commendation. 











*,* For sale by all bookseller, or will be sees 
may | Wohers. postpatd, on receipt of price by t 





S.E. CASSINO & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


THE STANDARD NATURAL HISTORY 


6 vols. Imp. 8vo, IDustrated. Send for pro- 
spectus. 





Ready May Sist. 
MANUAL OF THE MOSSES OF 
NORTH AMERICA, 


A new work by Lzo 4 Tee 
P. JAMES. with’; plates, illu ustrating ne the eG 
1 Vol. 8vo, cloth, price $3 50. 


*%,* Mailed ; ostpaid ons eceipt of retad price. 





8, BE, GCASSINO & COMPANY, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
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Second American Edition. Translated and edited by 
Wm. H. Greene, M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. $2.50. 

The work embraces both Inorganic and Organic Chem- 
istry. The author, Monsieur Adolphe Wurtz, is a dis- 
tinguished teacher in ‘France, and bears the reputation 
of being one of the most able and profound thinkers in 
of the present age. In France he is the acknowledged 
leader of modern chemical philosophy. He is honorary 
Dean and Professor of chemistry of the Faculty of 
Medicine in Paris, and member of the Academy of 
Medicire, 

The American editor is Professor of Chemistry in the 
Central High School of Philadelphia. He is a member 
of the American Philcsophical Society and of the 
Chemical Societies of Paris and Berlin. Prof. Greene 
is acknowledged by Parisian scholars to possess a per- 
fect familiarity with the French language, which fact 
insures the accuracy of the translation. 

The work is the embodiment of modern chemical 
ideas, arranged in such a form that the most difficult 
prizciples may be acquired gradually, intelligently and 
thoroughly in the course of the descriptions. The 
atomic theory is treated in the historical order of its 
origin and foundation. The notions concerning atom- 
icity, so important to a clear conception of chemical 
combinations, and to the intelligent interpretation of 
chemical reaction, are presented in a form so elementary 
as to be easily comprehended, Tae history of metal- 
oids, so essential to the successful study of the metals 
and of organic chemistry, is developed with great full- 
ness. In the domain of organic chemistry, a subject 
both difficult and complicated, the historical import- 
ance, and the theoretical and practical interest of the 
compounds Cescribed, are kept carefully and constantly 
in the foreground. The question of isomerism is treated 
with great thoroughness, and the subject of aromatic 
compounds receives the attention its importance de- 
mands. 

The chapter on chemical energy and the history of 
Mendelejeff’s periodic law, added by the American 
editor, together with a separate description of the sixty- 
eight elementary bodies, all the elements of which the 
existence is unquestioned by modern chemists, increase 
greatly the value of the work as a classbook, and 
render it a most interesting and instructive volume for 
the general reader. 


Our Famous WomEN. By twenty authors. Hartford, 
Conn, : A. D. Worthington & Co. 

The fair sex is certainly gaining ground against the 
tyrannous dynasty of ‘‘horrid man.’ The invasion is 
going forward all along the border, and some fine morn- 
ing the lords of creation will wake to find their herit- 
age in other hands. The secret of power in the ‘‘ Wo- 
men’s Movement” it their esprit de corps. On some oc- 
casions this takes the form of mutual admiration, and 
the present volume is an example. It is pleasing here 
to find twenty of our we!-known writers recording 
each other’s deeds with generous and unspering admira- 
tion. It is equal'y pleasant to reflect that this unstinted 
praise is well merited by a fame honestly earned in the 
fields of literature, art, and affairs. The different bio- 
graphies are, in nearly every case, written by personal 
friends of the subjects, thus insuring exceptional faith- 
fulness and sympathy in treatment. 

Among the subjects of biography, who are also con- 
tributors to the volume, are Rose Terry Cooke, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. A.D. T. Whit- 
ney, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton, Julia Ward Howe, and Elizabeth Steward Phelps. 
Other subjects are Clara Louise Kellogg, Clara Barton, 
and,Chazlotte Cushman. 

The volume contains many fine portraits, which were 
engraved expressly for this work by eminent engravers, 
mainly from photogiaphs t..ken for this purpose. 

Aside from its decided literary value and intere-t, 
this series of biographies is sure to exert a wide and 


beneficia! influence in encouraging and inspiring Ameri- 


can young women (to make a name and fame for them- 
selves. The volume is sold only by subscription. 

THREE VILLaGzs. W. D. Howells. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 

These three villages are Lexington, Shirley, and 
Gnadenhbfitten. The associations of the first, familiar as 
they are to Americans, seem to acquire an added attrac- 
tion through the wisely humorous reflections- of. this 
little sketch, which is here ae from Longman’s 
London) Magazine. ~it 





las usual, complete and interestin 


An account of the commueity of Shakers is the sub- 
stance of the next paper, and in the last is described the 


ed sates 4 antecedents of a little setilementof Moravian Christians 
ELEMENTS OF ERN CHEMISTRY. 0 urtz, 


beyond the Ohio ninety years ago, and a history of its 
struggles and final sad fate. There is an indescribable 
charm in this little pocket volume. Mr, Howells’ style 
in narrative is nearly perfect, his perceptions so quick 
and delicate, that it is simply a luxury to listen to all 
be has to say. His delightful humor pervades the ac- 
couut of Lexington through nearly every page ; and it 
is gratifying to American pride that just this particular 
paper was written for an English magazine by no other 
than Mr. Howells. The benign assurance with which 
he treats social differences of England and America is 
refreshing. 

His sympathetic account of the Shakers will certainly 
contribute something toward the enlightenment of out- 
siders concerning their peculiar ideas; and a regretful 
pang will be felt for the pathetic struggles and tragic 
fate of the brethren at Gnadenhitten, whose history is 
recorded in a manner distinctl7 Mr. Howells’ own. 

MAGAZINES. 

The North American Reviewfor June, opens with a pa- 
per by Prof. Henry Wade Rogers entitled, ‘‘ Harboring 
Conspiracy,” in which he maintains that organized as- 
sa*sinat'on deserves no opportunity under any circum- 
stances ; Elizabeth Stuart Phelps treats of ‘‘ The Strug- 
gle for Immortality,” and Prof. W. G. Sumner of ‘‘ So- 
ciological Fallacies,” showing that every man shares 
the benefit of every advancement and improvement in 
civilization. Walker Kennedy’s paper on ‘‘ Walt Whit- 
man,” is not in the least reverential toward the ** good, 
gray poet,” so-called, but rates him as a good gray hum- 
bug to an extent in which we thoroughly agree with 
him. Other papers of interest are, ‘‘ Lords of Industry,’ 
by Henry D. Lloyd ; “The Rise and Fall of Authority,” 
by President J. C. Welling ; and “Expert Testimony,” 
by Rossiter Johnson, and others. 


The June Popular Science Monthly is of especial ex- 
cellence. Herbert Spencer points out the kind of 
mental training and the kind of knowledge that the 
law-maker should have, either to act upon social ques- 
tions or to let them alone. Let every honest young man 
with political aspirations lay these rriociples to heart. 
‘*Evolution and Dissolution of the Nervous System,” 
by Dr. J. -Hughlings Jackson, is a remarkable article. 
and an allied subject is considered in a thourhtful ar- 
ticle, ‘“‘ Physiology versus Metaphysics.” by Walter H. 
Walshe, M.D. Professor Mattieu Williams contiaues 
his instructive papers on ‘‘ The Chemistry of Cookery.” 
Other noteworthy articles are ‘‘Modes of Repro- 
duction in Plants,” Byron D. Halsted ; ‘‘The Pole and 
Wire Evil,” Oliver E. Lyman; “ Stethcscopy.” Dr. 
Samuel Hart; ‘‘ Coal and the Coal-Tar Colors,” M. 
Denys Cochin; ‘ Ensilage and Fermentation,” by 
Manly Miles, M.D. ; ‘‘Geography and the Railroads,” 
by Dr. J. Jastrow ; and **The Life-Work of Pasteur,” 
by his son-in-law. 

The June Allantic brings the end of ‘“‘A Roman 
Singer,” Mr. Crawford’s best story, and one of the best 
serials the Atlantic has ever printed ; and two addi- 
tional chapters of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s exce'lent story, 
**In War Time.” Richard Grant White has a second 
paper on ‘‘ The Anatomizing of William Shakesperre,” 
in which he pays his pungent respects to a recent critic 
of the Riverside Shakespeare. A letter from * An Old 
War Horse to a Young Politician,” by William H. Mac- 
Elroy, is humorous and satirical. O. B. Frothingham 
writes of ‘‘ Washington as it Should Be ;” Dr. Holmes 
pays a brief but hearty tribute to the late Thomas Gold 
Appleton, brother-in-law of Mr. Longfellow ; there are 
poems by Dr. T. W. Parsons and Mrs. Piatt ; reviews of 
impcrtent new books, and a good Contributors’ Club. 

The June Magazine of Art has for a frontispiece ‘‘ A 
Study,” from a painting by Edward Burne-Jones ; it is 
peculiarly attractive. The opening paper is ‘‘ Fontaine- 


bleau,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, with seven illustra-} & Co 


tions—a thoroughly readable article. .A full-page en- 
graving of “The Confession,” painted by Theodore 
Poeckh, is a fine representation of that masterly work. 
‘Some Venetian Vsiiing Cards,” by Horatio Forbes 
Brown; ‘‘ Sculpture at the Comédie Francaise,” by A. 
Egmont Hake ; ‘‘ Elzevirs,” by Andrew Lang ; ‘‘ Adolf 
Menzel,” by Helen Zimmern’; ‘‘Le Stryge,” from 
the etching by Meryon; *‘Lyon House,” by Eustace 
Balfour; and ‘“‘The New Home,” from the picture ‘by | ¥ 
Carl Micke, are all articles of special merit, both literary 
and artistic, Beautiful and striking illustrations—many 
of them full page—accompany the text in profusion, 
representing some of the masterpieces of painting. 
‘* The Chronicle of Art” and “ soneinn heen m¢ 
| 









- Lopinestt's Magaaine for June opens with an illus- 
trated paper on Raglan Castle, ‘the finest ruin in Eng- 
land,” and one of the richest in historical associations. 
W. H. Schuyler discusses the subject of “ Academy 
Endowments,” and makes a strong plea in behalf of the 

extension of this system. Dr. Felix L. Oswald continues 

his papers on ‘ Healthy Homes.” ‘Shakespeare's 

Tragedies on the Stage,” describes the acting of For- 

rest, the elder Booth, and Macready, and contrasts their 
qualities and methuds. ‘‘ Voyaging un the Savannah,” 
by Charles Burr Todd, and ‘*Mimicry in Animals,” by 

C. F. Holden, contain much that is striking and interest- 
ing. Two shortseriul:, ‘“‘The Perfect Treasure,” by F. C. 

Baylor, and ‘* At Last,” by Annie Porter, are concluded 

in this number. ‘‘ Winifred’s Letter” and ‘‘ A Railway 
Problem” are entertaining short stories. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Woman Questionin Europe. Theodore Stanton, M.A. New 
York : G. P. Putoam’s Sons. $3.50, 

The Amateur Photographer. Ellerslie Wallace, Jr., M.D. Phil- 
adelphia: Porter & Coates. 

Times of Linneus. Z. Topelius. Chicago: Jansen, Mathers S 
Co. $1 25. 

Dolan’s Drill Tables, (Arithmetic.) J.C. Dolan, Pittsburgh 
Published by the author. 

Warren Colburn’s First Lessons. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 35 cts, 

Tip Lewis. “ Pansy.” Boston: D. Lothrop &Co. 25 cta. 

Archibald Malmaison. Julian Hawthorne. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. 15: ts. 

Readings and Recitations: No. 5. Edited by M’ss L. Penney. 
New York: National Temperance Society. 

Reed's Word Lessons. Alonzo Reed, A.M. New York: Clark & 
Maynard. 25 cts. 

English Classics. New York: Clark & Maynard. 

Methods of Teaching Geography. Lucretia Crocker. 
Boston School Supply Co. 

Bancroit’s Fifth Reader. John Swett, Charles H. Allen, Josiah 
Royce, Ph.D. San Francisco : A. L. Bancroft & Co. 

Schools and Studies. B.A. Hinsdale, A.M. Buston: James R. 
Oagood &Co. 

A Brief Handbook of American Authors. Oscar Fay Adams. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cts. 

Margaret Fuller Ossoli. IT. W Higginson. Boston : Houghton, 
Miffiln & Co. $1.25. 

Hazen's Complete Spelling Book. M. W. Hazen, M.A. Boston: 
Ginn, Heath & Co. 

The Normal Muric Course. (Third Reader). 
and H. E. Holt. New York; D. Appleton & Co.' 

New Dialogues. C.M. Barrows. Boston: Henry M. Young & 
Co. 

Manual of Gymnastic Bxercises. Samucl W. Mason. Boston : 
Henry A. Young & Co. 

Plant Analysis. W. A. Kellerman, Ph.D. Philadelphia : Jobn 
E Potter &C>. - 

Rise and Fall of Political Parties in the United States. Rufus 
Blanchard. Chicago : The National Sobool Furnishing Co. 

Entertainments, Edited by Lizzie W.Champney. Boston: D. 
Lotbrop & Co. $1.00. 

Our Famous Women. By Twenty Authors. Hartford: A. D. 
Worthington & Co. 

Government Revenue. Ellis H. Roberts. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

At Home in Italy. Mrs. BE, D. R. Bianciardi. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Three Villages. W. D. Howells. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co. 

Hygienic Physiology. Joel Dorman Steele, Ph.D. New York : 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

Brief Notes for Temperance Teachers. B.W. Richardson, M.D. 
F.R.8S. New York: National Temperance Society. b 
Latin Lessons. John Tetlow, A.M. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 

$1.25, 

There was Once a Man. Orpheus C. Kerr. New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. $1.50. 

Geological Excursions. Alexander Winchell, LL.D. Chicago : 
8. C. Griggs &Co. $1.50. 

One Among Many. Mrs. H. B. Goodwin. Boston: Cupples, 
Upbam & Co. 

But a Philistine. Virginia F. Townsend. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard, $1.5v. 

The Fortunes of Rachel. Edward Everett Hale. New York : 
Funk & Wagnalls. 25 cts. 

Cours de Lecture et de Traduction. J.Roemer,L.L.D. Vol. I., 
Etude Raisonee; Vol. II1., Contes et Melanges. New York: D- 
Appleton & Co. 

Prof. Conant. Hon. L. 8. Huntington, Q.C. New York: RB. 
Werthington. 

oanenes Sentence-Making. C. W. Bardeen. New York: A. 8. 


Barnes & C 
rn Average Man, Robert Grant. Boston: James R. Osgood 


Curious Cobwebs. Ye Pedagogue. Chicago: A. Flanagan. 


Not a Cough or Spasm Since Using Compound Oxygen. 

So writes a gentieman from Archie, Missouri, who*e whole syss- 
tem was so run down that he wasnot able to do any kind 

Tn @ little over & month after commencing the Oxygen 
Treatment he made this repor: : 

* T have not mee @ of coughing.siace the first time I in 
huled the Oxy, utter gonenes: whe: a little out of 
— (1 omnes ibe the feeling. te AY & moat iy 
one) also me right away. You my _ recover. 
slow: 4 ecing to try and cnewpent zou. Thrcedays after yy after T 
font wo m x surgeons 

lav ctunsp was almost. w st veil got ot a terrible fall. Again the 
“allright, but by | ts kelp of the Compo wa Olvoet 
bade Ty a ‘am mach eironoer, enn atick (ck alt daw at ait anything 
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Summer Normal Training School of Modern Languages, 
AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD, Mass. 


In Germany, it having been proved that Real Mastery of Foreign Languages is reached by tuition from native German Teachers 
only, none others are employed in Public Schools and Universities. Being fully conscious of the wisdom of this course, 


DR. RICHARD 8S. ROSENTHAL, 


Author of THE MEISTERSCHAFT SysTEM, 


Has determined to 
train intelligent 


Americans to Teach Foreign Languages to Americans, 


With this end in view, Dr. RosENTHAL, in connection with his Publishers, Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, will personally conduct The Summer Normai 


Training School of Modern Languages, at Martha's 


Vineyard. The Classes will commence July 8, and will continue for Five Weeks. The Classes 


meet daily for French, German and Spanish, Terms lower than in any other Institute. Teachers with a fair grammatical knowledge can graduate after one term. 
tay" All Graduates of the School will be assisted by us to profitable positions in the various cities of the United States. 
Board can be had at very reasonable rates, provided applications are made at once to 


DR. RICHARD 8, ROSENTHAL, Meisrerscuart BUREAU, 


SILKS. 


Heavy Reductions in Foulards 
and other 
Silk Novelties. 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO., in order to dispose of the 
residue of their importations for 
this reasonin Foulards and other 
Silk Novelties, have marked 
down their entire stock to nnusu- 
ally low prices. 

Foulard Silks, T willed Grounds, 
new colorings, at 50c. a yard, 

Rich Silk Novelties from $1 a 
yard upward. 


An early inspection is respect- 
fully advised, as the goods offered 
will be found in many instances 
to be reduced to about one-third 
their original price. 


JAMES McCREERY & CoO., 
Broadway & 11th St., 
NEW YORK, 
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New! Bright! Progressive! 


—-THE— 


+ 
Juvenile Class and Concert 
For Young Peoples) Singing Classes 
By H. H. McGRANAHAN, 
and W. A. LAFFERTY. 


by experienced and practical 
ern A a pepicte and arfety of 
graded cou ruction; e va o 
Few and cho'ce Songs, Duets. Tries Dialoga 
aed Songs, Glees, etc., etc., together wi “the 


“ THE FAIRY CROWNING.” 


Teachers of limited ex perience, as well as youn* 
students for whom teachersare not available, will 
find this book just suited to their needs. 


Price, 30 cts. by mail, po:t-paid; 83.00 
per dozen by express, charges net prepaid. 


SEND FOR SPE RES PACES. 
PUBLISHED By 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
NEW FOES QFRICE:+ Cinginnata, 0. 


No. 5 Unicn Square. 


SONG WORSHIP! 


TIE NEW 
Sunday-School Song Book, 
By L. 0. EMERSON and W. F. SHERWIN. 
Price 35 cts.; $30 pert hundred. 
The aye gd a new Sunday-school Song 


book 
men as are the tlemen above 
AF is a notable event. _ 


Mr. Emersoy stands confessedly in the ve 
t rank of ‘chureh-musie compvsers, and i Me 


muoseee in the comping of tho bes-usowm 

Scotarcsheo! music book's and hee for years 

hed obarge of the m: Fw, Ve 
CHAUTAUQUA, 


A New aro | 
teachers cont 





~achoo! 
WOR- 

ivance. being 
the ortios -school “ jingles,” and 
the ordioary” Sunday being dull. 

The Hymns are b 
full of the best relia’ 
The Music is of a igh order. Superintendent: 
will be plersed with the Inpgx oF S.Bvecrs, of 

which there is a great var ety. 
MINIF TERS Cannct fail to like the bymns. 


One «& men copy wailed post free for 25 
cents, imen pages free. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & O0., 867 Broadway, N. Y 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS, 


By J. W. FREEMAN, 


Supt. Schools, Woodstock, Ohio. 
— — Cards, 6 nee, contain —) 


Physica! 





eminent writers, and are 
truth. 





ony dircctions for use. 
hae fired upon the ec an entirely New 
eee. by State 


Vinorat. < = 


ee ate eke w bvery Tesh, sho should ba 
FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 


Reten Went Cate. 
Now Ready. 


New and 
PT Vole Sino, ttpagse. Halt rouse BtBo. 


WII be ready Jaly ist, 


hk ak about as ee SOR 


wanleesn mo to =) eae 75 cents each, 
CHARLES DE ane & Paiedeiphn Poe Publishers, 











“re| Grimsby Park, Ontario, Canada. TENTH SEASON. 


299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


" 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
- cennection—German, French, and Spanish, 
in the charge of Dr. Kruckoi'zer, graduate of 
the Un. versity of Leipeig, and Herr 
of Hanover (Germany) Norma! Schoo . 


MISS LELIA E. PATRIDGE, 
Late Teacher of a in the Philadelphia 


Fifteen Lessons in Gymnastics and Physical 
Training. Tuition, 85.00. 

There will be a FP’ ractical School, consisting of 
Primary and Grammar Grades, under the direc- 
tion of 

MISS MARY A. SPEAR, 
Late of Quincy, Maz’. 

Members of the Institute will have opportunt- 
ties tu observe and practice in this school. 

Member of the Institute will be permitted to 
work under direction in the Industrial Rooms, 
and t) practice bleckboard writiny, moulding in 
clay and sand, drawing, all the time they wish, 


Huxmann, 














SUMMER INSTITUTE. 
FRANCIS W. PAREER, Principal. 
Fire 
Vractice of leaching : Reading, 
eo FRANCIS W. PAREER, 
System of Expression. Tuitioa 
Fifteen Lessons upon The Theo and Practice 
ing Form and Geomctry, Industriai Education 
Fifteen Lessons in the Theory a: d Practice of 
MISS BETTY HAERISON,. Sp¢ cial Instruction, if required, willbe given 
All persons who propose to attend the Institute will please ee the Principal at 
° 
SECOND YEAR’S SESSION. 


COOK COUNTY (ILL.) NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT NORMAL PARK, ILL, 
BEGINNING JULY 21, 1884,and CONTINUING THREE WEEES. 
FRANCIS W. why my Se 
will fifteen Talks vpon i B 
in re, Lansus Geography, H‘ Weltingyepet 
- Tuition 87.50. 
Late Teacher in the Boston School of Oratory. 
Fifteen Les:ons upon Elocution and the Delsarte 
$5.00. 
W. W. SPEER, 
Late Supt. Schools, Marshall Co., Towa, 
of Teaching Arithmetic, Grube Method of 
Numbers, Muvidivg in Clay asa mea 8 ot tench- 
in Country Schoois. Tuition, $5.00. 
ALEXANDER E. FRYE, 
Teacnirg Geography, with _— in sand 
and Beawing. ‘Suleen, 6S without extra charge. 
Fifteen Lvesons upon the Kindergerten and oes e rawing, Cnemistry, Physice and Manual 
adaptation to Primary Schools.Tuitisn, $5.00 raining by the Facul:y of the Normal Schooi. 
once, staiing the subject or subjects they desire to take. Mention the *‘Jourzal’’ in writing. 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION ° 
‘ * rh 
‘The Delsarte System of xpression 
APPLIED TO VOICE, CESTURE. AND SPEPCH 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A.. Prof. of Oratory at Tufts College, and Special Lecturer on the Delserte 
System in the National Schools of Oratory of Phila. and Detroit, will opena Summer Scho of Hlocution at 
Coliege Hill, Maee. Term commenves Wednesday, July 9, to continue 5 weeks. Those wish ng to join th e 


School will send names. Excellent bosrd and rooms. For further information address, Vollege Hill, Mase. 





- SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. | 


Term of Six Weeks. 
For Teachers, College Studentsa, Ciergymen, Lawyers, and all who are interested in Ke -din qnd 
speek. Het a — on the Lake Shore, 25 miles west of Niagara Falls. Cool, dry, beal 
d Special courses. Thorvugh instruction in Voice, Arti ulation, aa. 
Pulpit and Pl tro'm Delivery, Readine Ree. tat.on, and Oratory. 
Rates + teition and boarding moderate. 
*,* Se. d for full desortptive circulars to J. H. BecnTet, ta 


ry, 
NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION and ORATORY, 1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Phila. 


THE AMHERST COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


At Amherst, Mass. Will begin on M nday, July 7ib, and ccntinue five weeks. Sour 
Departmeuts with ten teachers and lec*urers. Cocal Ore of the most bealthful and beautiful in 
New England. For further information and prentaineneh, address, 


PROF. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


SILICATES BLACHE BOARDS 
Are PA tn all the Public and Private Schools, Colleges, Acasemics, Oatholic Institutions and 
ngea. 


SILICATES BOOEX SLATES 
Are used in all the — echo of New York and Philace’phia, and generally adopted by all the 
leading Schools, eic., thoughout the United States. 
CE DIADLOWD SLATING 
hasbeen tested by the most preanye ¢ Colleges of New York and p onounced to be the best slating made 
A ONLY BY THE 


Expr: ssi n, tiatemporan’ou ch, 
Five instructors, each a specialist, "i 




















Send for Mustrateat 2S aa “SILICA BoP Pans yg. Chureb, New York. 
‘wage: —E. B. BENJAMIN, — xewyonk 


porter and Manufactarer or 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PPURE COHEMIGALS, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM, 
ainsi caeama Apparatus A ag lowest rate for best goods. Oorrespondence 











=| (AGT EA BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 
iy OAPS. edgy yd TS peta es 





Dublisher’s Department. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


‘The School Journal, published weekly, 50 
numbers a year, at the following rates, aid in- 
clude postage: 
$2.50 per Year ; $2.00 if Paidin Advance. 

ane rates for clubs will be sent on applica- 


io heilabel on each T shows to what date 
the subscriber has pa i, aes ‘ishers do not 
that date receive a request from 
the paper be eg eee wen be continue to send 
tt. The waper ee orpes at omy time 
thereafter, the 


Semon ier iat 
the amount due for the time he has ‘Nae rected 

The date nst your name on the address of 
Aaah peoet « ows to what time your subscription 


ubscriptions will be received for three months 
or . a from those who wish to make a 
e 


per. 
Subscribers asking to have the en rod a, 
ore changed. should be careful name 
post-office to which they wish it sent, but 
alee the one cmt which it has heen sent 
The Courts have decided that. all subscri- 
core ns C4 a ee 
until arrearages ar an Fr papers 
are ordered to be discontinued. 
Subscribers wishing to introduce THE JOURNAL 
to their f can have — copies sent 
tee rom pa office. to an 


Adverners 
to the siness acne 
Louis, 21 Park Place. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
Haweatinal Publishers 
21 k Place, New York. 


a JEAN ISIDORE 


‘The textbooks published by Sheldon & 
Co. are distinguished for their meritori- 
ous character. The firm have obtained 
men of marked ability to edit their works, 
and the result has appearéd in the satis- 
faction of teachers and pupils, Prof. Ol- 
ney is an admirable and enthusiastic 
teacl.er, and his mathematical works are 
very popular. We have heard him before 
teachers’ institutes and never saw more 
interested assemblages ; it was among the 
teachers that he developed his idea of his 
mathematical series. Prof. Avery has 
written several works on Phi/osophy and 
Ohe nistry, and we have examined them 
with much care; they are w’ ll-planned 
and are “up to the times.” The Shaw's 
New History of English: and American 
Literature—long a standard work—has 
been revised by President Backus (Packer 
Institate), and it is now a voiume of great | 
merit on the subject it investigates. Much | 
of it has been re-written; the hand of a 
skillful writer is seen in this new enition 
pincer Hill’s Rhetoric and Tagic are 

valuable books. Of the latter much 
ps2 d be said, for a subject generally left 
uncomprehended is here made plain by 
this:author ; it is an unusually good work. 
Sheldon & Co. publish a set of School 
Reavers, i in five books —two books - Ex- 
anples in Arithmetic, Coltons Gergraphies, 
Lossing’s Histories, and other on uable 
and popular wocks. Their textbooks are 
bo itl with a strong ard powerful patent 
binding which makes them wear as long 
as books ought to wear. A circular giv- 
ing full information is sent on applica- 
tion, and it is worth sending for. 


Special attention is called to the an- 
nouncement of Clark & Maynard on the 
last page, of Dr. Thomson's Commercial 
Arithmetic, which they have just pub- 
lished. It is intended to follow the same 
author's Complete Graded Arithmetic ; 
it carries forward the various topics be- 
gun in the latter to their practical appli- 
cation in the different departments of 
business. Not only will it. serve-as a text 
book, but be valuable to the business man 
asa manual of reference, as it contains 
the “short methods” employed expert 
accouwntanis. The subjects of Percent- 
age, Stock Exchange, Banking especially, 
are treated in the clear and comprehen- 
sive style peculiar to this author. The 
typograph 
are of the excellent style adopted by this 
firm, and are attractive. For further par- 
ticulars address the publishers. 

The Now York Silicate Bouk Slate Co. 
manufacture the well-known book s’ates, 
the Black Diamond Slating and Lapili- 
num (stone cloth.) Thcse are used in the 
schools in New York City and in -hun- 
dreds of public and private schools all 
over the country, and give great satisfac- 
tion. ‘Che book-slates of this company 


by | and salesroom. 


remita | beautifu 


will Tie heute sent on application 


Rhitad SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


we would 
ofthe im 


nse a 
nse works of 


ste tt 


As 

y state tow ints: 
erobnds comprise two and enalf acres, 
and on thdm are. erected.several large, 
substantial brick buildings, each 200 by 
80 feet. In one of these the furniture is 
made, in another it is varnished, an- 
other is devoted to drying and storage, 
In the yards millions of 
feet of lumber are piled up, to be turned 
by the ageacy of men and machinery into 

4 and substantial school furniture. 
The original four-story brick building in 
which this great business originated is 
now wholly devoted to the casting of 
the iron used. This evidences the 
expanse of the business during the 
past five years. It shows that the people 
set a high value on the school-houses, and 
want them well furnished. The new Para- 
on School Desk so well-known is made 
ere. Those interested in educational 
matters. will do well to look into this 
manufactory of school furniture. It is 
on Seneca street. 


The geographical and historical cards of 
Freeman & B & Riddle, Columbus, Ohio, are 
being received with fhegreatest favor Oy 
teachers all over the country. These 
are wonderfully comprehensive, and wa 
the hands of wide-awake teachers, never 
fail to createan absorbing interest in the 
subjects named. Asa means of prepar- 
ing teachers for examination in geogra- 
phy.and.U. §. history, by a rapid review. 
The author, for years a County Examiner 
and Supt. of Schools of Ohio, claims that 
the callie: are unequalled. 

» pene’ own system or teaching 

yy a taught by Webb’s Word Methb- 
aycock’s Industrial Drawimmg Books 

a Cards, Samples, 25 cts. each. Ul- 
brich & Kingsley, Buffalo, N. Y. 





WHILE Mrs. Siddons was playing one 
night, an obstinate man; in the crowded 
pit, insisted upon.standing up. A disturb- 
ance took place, which threatened to be- 
come arow, It was, however, arrested by 
a witty Henry Erskine. Coming to the 








y and binding of the volume} * 


front of his box he quietly said, yet so as 
to be heard by all--‘* Pray excuse the gen- 
tleman ; don’t you see it is only a tailor 
resting himself.” Tne effect was magical. 
-_——_1t 2 © eo 


Warr 1 eee? D:. B:-Geare Hort Regulator 
will cure Heart Disease. Price 6 for $5. by 
druggists. 





The best thing in the world for rough, 
chapped, or chafed skin is Pearl’s Whit 
Glycerine. It also eradicates all spots, 
freckles, pimples, black-headed worms, 
moth patches, and all discolorations withi:: 
or upon the skin; it is certainly wonder- 
ful, perfectly harmless and pleasant tw 
use. 


= 





Ely’s Cream Balm has cured me of ca- 
tarrh of several years’ standing ; restored 
my sense of taste and smell. F. C. Og 
den, Elizabeth, N. J. 


IMPORTANT. 


When you visit or leave New York City, save 
gage "awe and triage Hire, and 

stop at the Grand Union 1, opposite Grant 
Central Depot. 600 Elegant rooms up at 
acostof one million doilars, at $1 and upward- 
per oe. _ — oe stages aa 
supp the orse-cara 
elevated railroad to all Families can 
better for less money at the Grand (nion a Hota 
t .an at any other first-c'aes hotel in the city 
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INDIGESTION AND CONSTIPATION 


ARE CURED BY 


AYER’S PILLS. 


Is one of the most tn a of the dis- 
eases caused by these complaints. Affect- 
ing My sone = Fe. * Io 
stomach — it quic eranges a 

the whole system, physical and a 
, mptoms are fold, and: many of 


em 80 serious rthat they are general 
vaphraed and treated as special E 


The Only Cure 


For the various forms of Azapeptic dis- 
eases, is in a medicine that will rémove its 
imary cause, by restoring the stomach, 
iver, kidveys, and howels to a healthful 
condition. Any other treatment is as use- 
fess pan efort w pee to poke a mich 
eep time sim c ts case, when 
it had a.bro op manapties ~4 


Ayer’s po 
Are the best medicine to h the 
necessary work of cleansing, stimulati 
and are more 
in their purgative effect than any others, 
yet are not violent ip their action, exer- 
cise a powerful mamipence for good upon 
the other -vital ms as well as the 
bowels, and effectually 


Banish Disease. 

For Stes Jaundice, and other 
evil consequences of he disorders, 
there isno remedy #0, rompt and thorough 
an A hig Pentie , e pleoy by — 
efficacy in regulat the tive Tunc- 
tions, of the rr est value fo women in 
the-most critical stages of ence, 


He Who Lives Learns, 


“Tam using AYEr's PILis in my prac- 
tice, and find them excellent.”—Dr. J. W. 
BRowRN, Ocenna, W. Va. 

“One of the best. remedies for bilious 
Sernpaemess that We possess. ”—Dr. WM 

PRESCOTT, Coneurd, N. H. 

‘Active, searching, and effect=*l, but 
not eriping or. drastic.”—PROPF. 0. 
Locke, Cincinnati, O. 

“As a mild and thorough purgative they 
sgmnet bs be a ”»—J. O. THOMPSON, 

oumt Cross, Vi 


M.\habit and wel 


Kidney Diseases 
Also from disorders of the di 
tive Pa wir Soy and are not onl ~ 4 
ingly painful in themselves, Fy have 
symptoms, such as Dropsy and Rheu- 
moter, ye are of the gravest charac- 
ricag atthe new, Whee asus 
pu ne b en uu 
Riganbe, they cease to do this, e , 


Prompt Relief 

Must be accorded to avert most serious 
consequences. Medicines that lull their 

by dufling their sensibility, or that 
stimulate them to unnatural activity, do 
infinitely more harm than io re- 
store them to health, the kidneys must be 
cleansed, thefr inflammation a Ryed, and 
their strength restored. 


Ayer’s Pills 

Do this more effectually than any other. 
Their diuretic effect is not less marked 

than their power, 
Not only do they, at once, by a moving 
dose, free the cl , and rouse the tor- 
pid organs, but their continuous effect, 
when taken in doses, is to regulate 
the machinery of life, and 


Restore Health and Vigor. 
For all the several varieties of Piles, 
and for the mae Cutaneous Disorders 
»roduced_ b Impurities thrown 
nto the circulation during attacks of con- 
stipation, no e1ré is.e0 quiek and easy as 
AYER's PILLS, which free the bowels and 
aid nature. 


and Who Learns Lives. 


scared by to all the disorders which can 
be cured by the judicious use of a physic.” 
—Dr. Sam’L MCCONNELL, Montpelier, Vt. 


“A safe and reliable Cathartic.”—Dr. 


mM.) W.C. KING, Spencer, Mich. 


“They have ey corrected the emt 
ah ed my irene 
ARLOWE, Allanta, 


- “Better than any other Cathartic.”—M. 


health.”—REV 
Ga. 





P. SUmMEROW, Austin, Texas. 


The Best Cathartic Medicine in the World. 


Ayer's Pills. 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. ©. AYER & CO., 


{Analytical Chemists] 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by all Druggists. 











CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 


indorsed by all Superintenden!s and Teachers, wherever used. 


&” Send for Circular. Address, 


AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., 


P. 0. Box 85. 


en 2. I. 




















For Fine Writing, No. 1, 303, and Ladies, 170. For Broad Writing. 204, 389 
and. Stub Point, 849. For General W: 
Other Styles to suit all hands. 


Falcon, 878, 908. 


332, 404, 390, and 


3" Sample Cards, Price List, etc., furnished on application. 


TOSBEE.GULLONT & SONS. 91 John 








St. N.Y, HENRY HOB, Sole Agent, 


A Revolution tn Blackboard S 


urface ! 
“ARTIFICIAL STONE SLATING: “id 


ARROLL W. CLARK. 
27 Franklin St., Boston. 


the highest’ merit and are more 

extensively used than any other school |' 
y, unless it be pencils. Their slating 

is excellent for all Kinds of black 

paper, plaster and wood, They make a 

slated paper and a slated cloth, which 





PATENT 





COLLEGE, NEWARK, N. d. 
some “prefer to black-boards; it can. be 5 reece Siar tino roses 
bo nt by the yard. They also make fine Write f : ——— —— 
revo ac 3. ose _ not ac- 

uainted with thegeods of the firm wil! ‘McShane Bell Fo ' 














nd it to their advantage to 
catalogue at 191 tng, old Noe Yok 


Had our. stayin Byffelo not yasuict 








0. Paltimore ma. 








